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DAWN ON THE HEADLAND. 


Dawn—and a magical stillness: on 
earth, quiescence profound; 
On the waters a vast Content, as of 
hunger appeased and stayed; 
In the heavens a silence that seems 
not mere privation of sound, 
But a thing with form and body, a 
thing to be touched and weighed! 


Yet I know that I dwell in the midst of 
the roar of the cosmic wheel, 

In the hot collision of Forces, and 
clangor of boundless Strife, 

Mid the sound of the speed of the 
worlds, the rushing worlds, and the 
peal 

Of the thunder of Life. 
William Watson. 
The Nation. 


A SONG OF FAREWELL. 


Now have I bidden farewell to the 
Spring that is ah! how fleet, 
And a long farewell to my lover; 
alas, how long is the pain! 
Truly the flowers in a year will blos- 
som afresh at my feet, 
But never the season return when I 
and my darling shall meet. 
Who gave me a gift so precious but 
left me to iove it in vain? 
The Master of Magic who sent it, ah 
surely could send it again. 
If only to darken the darkness, O Thou 
in Thy heavens above, 

Why dost Thou light for a moment 
the lamp of a beautiful thing? 
Who is there now that will carry my 

little wine-gourd for love 
When I go next year to the meadow 
to look on the joy of the Spring? 
From the Chinese. By Clifford Baz. 


THE WAY TO ARCADY. 


The world has seld her youthhood for a 
fee, 
And waxes weazen o’er her mer- 
chandise. 
Her dreams once golden with the sun- 
shine free 
Have turned metallic. 
thoughts are wise 


and her 


Dawn on the Headland, £tc. 


With gain that erst to fancy’s glad 
emprise 
Were frankly given. A smoky tracery 
Defiles the sparse woods whence 
Titania flies— 
The way is lost that led to Arcady! 


There is no longer grail nor mystery, 
For impious hands have rent them, 
that despise 
What their mean craft surpasses. Si- 
lently 
In the deserted shrines the spider 
plies 
Her zealous thread. 
pilgrim tries 
To gain the flowery fields of phantasy 
Through the rank weeds and briars 
that round him rise— 
The way is lost that led to Arcady! 


In vain the 


Somewhere afar, under a shady tree, 
Beside his flock, an amorous shep- 
herd sighs, 
Or with his pipe makes jocund min- 
strelsy 
Where rustic couples dance ‘neath 
sunny skies 
Till the light wanes, and then coy 
games devise 
And merry songs to pass the night— 
while we 
Sit in our dust and mourn to realize 
The way is lost that led to Arcady! 


Is there no help? Is this our destiny, 
That never more shall ope to mortal 
eyes 
The meadowlands of dream? 
no key 
To lift the enchantment, or no sac- 
rifice 
To appease the enchanter? 
sage surmise 
The buried secret—give us liberty? 
Then our dead joy let this knell sol- 
emnize: 
The way is lost that led to Arcady! 


Is there 


Can no 


Comrade! we face the world in hap- 
pier guise, 
For sundry bye-paths and green 
lanes there be 
Thither, we know, and laugh at him 
who cries, 
“The way is lost that led to Arcady!” 
P. J. PF. 
The Academy. 
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CANADA GROWING 


Although it cannot be truthfully as- 
serted that the British people still ig- 
nore their fellow-subjects across the 
sea, and the Wide Dominions which 
are gradually being peopled, organized, 
and developed by the sturdy settlers 
of our race, yet lack of sympathy and 
imagination still prevents most English- 
men from realizing how important these 
Confederate States have already be- 
come, and how boundless are the possi- 
bilities of their destiny. Most of our 
people have heard that the 4th of July 
is the anniversary of American Inde- 
pendence, and it is fashionable for the 
cultured few to carry magnanimous ob- 
livion so far as to rejoice with the citi- 
zens of the United States on the birth- 
day of the Great Republic. Very few 
of us have noticed that Canada cele- 
brates on the 1st of July the union of 
her scattered provinces into a single 
state, and in the hurry of the London 
season the occasion passes almost un- 
noticed by the leaders of politics and 
fashion, by the men and women who 
occupy the most prominent places on 
the little stage of contemporary his- 
tory. And yet there is no anniversary 
which should interest us more, for in- 
stead of recalling the irrevocable events 
of the dim past it suggests a future 
whose glorious promise may well stir 
the blood of the most materialistic and 
eallous of the British nation. 

It is probable that the great events 
of history are to be attributed to per- 
sonal jealousies and ambitions more of- 
ten than popular records admit. Hu- 
man nature has not changed much since 
the Roman State assimilated the civ- 
ilized world by extending the legal priv- 
ilege and social dignity of Roman citi- 
zenship. Where the ruling classes hold 
haughtily aloof, neglect the interests, 
prejudices and longings of their humble 
neighbors, loyalty languishes and dies. 
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UP. 


The spirit of loyalty really depends on 
personal affection, nor can there be any 
affection worth the name without per- 
sonal knowledge. Everything, there- 
fore, which tends to unite the British 
and Canadian people by the bond of so- 
cial intercourse and common sympathy 
is of priceless value in cementing the 
political integrity of the Empire. Al- 
though travelling is so easy and luxu- 
rious, and the Western Provinces of 
Canada are more accessible than the 
West of Ireland was to London society 
in the days when Wolfe's soldiers 
scaled the Heights of Abraham, the 
number of prominent and influential 
people of Canada who visit the British 
Isles, or vice versa, is still inconsider- 
uble, and when they do cross the Atlan- 
tic too often they confine their inves- 
tigations to the beaten track, living in 
hotels and railway cars. Instead of 
making the personal acquaintance of in- 
dividuals in their homes, they rapidly 
traverse the new countries so as to 
bring their tour within allotted time 
and expense. The Victoria League, 
however, of which her Majesty the 
Queen is patron and the Countess of 
Jersey president, has inaugurated a 
systematic interchange of hospitality, 
so that Canadians visiting this country, 
and British visitors to Canada, can be 
introduced to suitable friends, and by 
the exchange of country-house visits 
and other hospitality congenial people 
from both sides have been placed in 
social contact; an important step has 
thus been taken towards consolidating 
the society of the two countries. 

The same League has labored ener- 
getically to promote educational and 
literary intercourse. Its Council] in- 
cludes men and women of widely dif- 
ferent opinions and politics, and has 
affiliated itself with similar organiza- 
tions in the overseas Dominions. The 
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scale of operations permitted by the 
resources of the League does not per- 
mit as yet of very extensive work, but 
a beginning has been made on the right 
lines, and it is to be hoped that every 
year will see corresponding classes 
drawn together in personal acquaint- 
ance from both sides of the Atlantic. 
The existence of Canada having become 
a reality in the slow but tenacious mind 
of the average Englishman, it may rea- 
sonably be hoped that the obstinate loy- 
alty to his own corporation for which 
John Bull has always been remarkable 
may ere long produce solid results. 
Both peoples know that they have les- 
sons to learn from each other. The 
resources of both are essential to the 
economic greatness and political future 
of the united Empire. 

The statesmen of British North 
America are in a unique position. They 
rule a territory which is wide enough 
in itself to accommodate and support a 
nation greater in population and power 
than any now established on earth. 
They control their own destinies so 
completely that they regulate admission 
into these wide lands. Although their 
present population barely suffices to 
hold the country with a line of the 
peaceful garrisons of agriculture and 
railway traffic, they are exempt from 
the anxiety which would inevitably be- 
set the owners of the finest part of the 
earth’s surface in case the right of pos- 
session should be challenged by foreign 
foes, for the Imperial Crown guaran- 
tees the safety of this splendid inheri- 
tance. The mighty fleet of Great Brit- 
ain is able to ward off the attack of 
any enemy from over the sea, and while 
the ocean thoroughfare is open the re- 
sources of these islands in men and ma- 
terial can be poured into Canada. There 
is as yet no danger that the history of 
Britain will be repeated across the 
ocean, when successive waves of inva- 


sion from Continental Europe swept 


across England and drove first her Celt- 
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ic, then her Saxon inhabitants west- 
ward, because they were not numerous 
enough to defend her long coastline 
against the thrusting hordes of hungry 
barbarians whom the sea brought up 
the estuaries of her rivers. 

The Government of the Dominion has 
the exalted mission of deciding who are 
to be the forefathers of the nation 
which will, at any rate, have the oppor- 
tunity of rivalling all others in wealth 
and power. Impressed with the far- 
reaching importance of their policy, 
Canadian statesmen have already takeu 
energetic measures to safeguard their 
country from being overrun by enemies 
likely to prove more fatal than the red- 
headed Dane and the ruthless Norman, 
who a dozen centuries ago laid waste 
the English valleys. To prevent the 
immigration of the thriftless, unhealthy 
failures cast off from the crowded cen- 
tres of European civilization stringent 
laws have been enacted. It has been 
objected that these laws are too strin- 
gent, and that in particular they bar 
the door to some possible reinforce- 
ments to the scanty population from the 
Motherland, while the immense Conti- 
nental frontier can be crossed for many 
hundred miles by anyone who chooses. 
In reality, however, those who trek into 
Canada from the Western States of the 
Union must in the great majority of 
cases answer the requirements of the 
law, and if that law errs on the side of 
stringency towards oversea passengers 
the error is on the right side. It is 
asserted that Canada should at this 
stage be peopled by the races of North- 
ern Europe. None but sturdy mem- 
bers of these races, with health, 
strength, and good-will to face the cli- 
mate and the hardships of developing a 
new country, can be of use to lay the 
foundations of an enduring empire. 

While the security from foreign inter- 
ference enjoyed by Canada is enabling 
her rulers to invite whom they please to 
take up the rich land now being settled, 
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and to exclude those whom they regard 
as undesirable, it brings with it some 
of the dangers which always menace a 
population sheltered from outside hos- 
tility. Human nature quickly accus- 
toms itself to accept all favorable sur- 
roundings as a matter of course, and 
when the necessity for exertion is not 
evident it is generally difficult to de- 
mand it of a democratic people. In 
this respect Siberia, whose circum- 
stances in many respects resemble Ca- 
nadian conditions, has an advantage 
over her American rival. The central- 
ized and autocratic Russian Govern- 
ment is able to enforce discipline and to 
regulate the affairs of State with far- 
seeing discrimination, unfettered by the 
votes of any Parliament or the neces- 
sity for conciliating the conflicting in- 
terests of outlying districts. A great 
war has already tested the courage, en- 
durance, and discipline of the Siberian 
soldier, a war in which he has shown 
himself equal, if not superior, to the 
metropolitan Russian troops. A cen- 
tury has elapsed since Canada was 
menaced by serious war, and although 
she replied with spirit to the call of the 
British Empire when war raged in 
South Africa, the trouble was remote 
from North American interests and the 
force despatched, though representa- 
tive, was small; the Canadians distin- 
guished themselves among all the Colo- 
nial contingents for courage and endur- 
ance in the face of the enemy, but there 
is a danger that the discipline, which is 
the strength of a modern army, is not 
valued as highly as it should be by the 
men of the new democracies. The 
stress and training of feudal and me- 
dizval times have left their mark on 
European and Japanese soldiers of the 
present day, and the history of a na- 
tion is not less valuable to its people 
than is experience to the individual. 
The great sacrifices of the past have 
not been made in vain, nor have the 
bloodshed and suffering of the warlike 
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ages been altogether fruitless. Brit- 
ain has more ancient traditions than 
Canada, and, as the parent State, it is, 
above all things, incumbent on her to 
set a good example. 

In his famous oration on the field of 
Gettysburg, when he dedicated the 
burial ground of the fallen, President 
Lincoln said: 


Our fathers brought forth upon this 
continent a new nation conceived in 
liberty and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal. Now 
we are engaged in a great civil war, 
testing whether that nation, or cny na- 
tion, so conceived and so dedicated, can 
long endure. 


The fundamental fallacy of the propo- 
sition thus stated may well raise 
doubts as to the fate of the new democ- 
racies, though fortunately for their fu- 
ture destinies none of them carries 
these high-sounding professions of 
equality to their logical conclusion. 

It still, however, remains to be seen 
whether an empire can healthily grow 
and guard itself in modern times with- 
out a permanent army, even under the 
peculiarly favorable conditions of Can- 
ada. To form a correct judgment on 
this question we must realize fully 
the functions of the army in the body 
politic, and, besides the task of military 
defence against foreign enemies, it must 
not be forgotten that the army in all 
modern states is the principal agency 
for promoting union and consolidating 
national feeling. The effect of mili- 
tary training in improving the physique 
and moral character of a people has 
probably been a good deal exaggerated 
by the advocates of conscription in Eng- 
land. At any rate, the training of a 
youth in the ranks, even for three 
years, cannot be compared as a physi- 
cal and moral preparation with the 
discipline endured in reclaiming vir- 
gin forest and prairie all one’s life, or 
even with the ordinary experience of 
agricultural life in the settled provinces 
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of Canada. But it can and does give a 
sense of corporate existence. It 
teaches grown men to combine in a way 
no other human institution is capable 
of teaching combination, and it gives an 
inspiring and far-reaching confidence in 
national strength and national unity. 
It may not be counted too pedantic to 
recall that the very word “empire” 
means a military confederacy. 

Can Canada develop an empire, a sov- 
ereign state capable of holding and pro- 
tecting the fairest and richest realm on 
the earth’s surface without an adequate 
army of her own, even sheltered though 
she be by the fleets and legions of the 
Motherland? All who look to Canada 
for the future supremacy of the British 
race and ideals should examine this su- 
premely important question. If an 
army is only to be regarded as a tem- 
porary expedient for the restraint of a 
given enemy whose identity it is fairly 
easy to fix, it will be difficult to per- 
suade the colonist to submit to the bond 
of discipline, which must be irksome 
sometimes if it is to be efficacious, and 
which in any case implies heavy finan- 
cial sacrifice. If, however, it is thor- 
oughly understood that the army is the 
essence of the nation, the visible and 
tangible element in national existence, 
as necessary in peace to prevent civil 
strife and to serve as the only sanc- 
tuary wherein self-denial and the high- 
est devotion to the community can be 
effectually preserved, as its forces are 
a protection against foreign aggression 
—when a people so regard their army, 
then they wil! make great sacrifices for 
its maintenance, and strive earnestly to 
keep its proud traditions untarnished 
even in long years of peace. 

It is no figure of speech that heavy 
sacrifices are indispensable to maintain 
a good army in peace time, even though 
it be a small one. Canada has wisely 


adopted the American plan of a thor- 
oughly good military college whose pu- 
pils are capable of holding their own in 
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civil life, as well as forming the nucleus 
of the corps of trained leaders, without 
which a military force is an armed 
crowd rather than anarmy. The prac- 
tical wisdom of this plan and its eco- 
nomic efficiency can be reckoned on to 
found a substitute for the lack of the 
military class bequeathed to old Europe 
by the feudal system and medizeval 
epochs of chronic warfare. Among the 
special difficulties, however, which be- 
set Canada in training her soldiers 
there is the sparse and scattered char- 
acter of her population. Several days’ 
journey on horseback separates the out- 
lying settlers from the localities where 
even small units can meet for training. 
The facilities for combination presented 
by the dense population and good rail- 
Way system of Great Britain have no 
counterpart even in the most populous 
district. It is true that the sturdy 
young men on the farms and in the for- 
est learn much in their daily lives 
which makes not only the character, 
but also the technical qualifications of 
a soldier, such as the use of weapons, 
how to march, ride, care for self and 
horse, the ability to watch, construct 
temporary works for shelter or fortifica- 
tion, and the habit of keen observation 
induced by unceasing war with the 
forces of nature. Such men rapidly 
become soldiers of the best type when 
once they have discipline—that indis- 
pensable bond of combination in arms. 
The great difficulty of collecting young 
men for the minimum time required to 
learn discipline, as well as the fashion 
for individual independence always 
found in new countries and young com- 
munities, make the raising of an army 
a puzzling problem. That problem has 
just been investigated on the spot by 
Sir John French, whose sympathy, and 
candor also, can be counted upon. 
Great importance attaches to the suc- 
cess of his mission, and to the reality 
of the efforts of the Canadians to con- 


quer the obstacles in the way of 
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giving effect to his recommendations. 

The Government of Canada has 
wisely decided that the plant for naval 
construction shall forthwith be set up 
on her own shores. The fate of the 
Southern States in the Civil War is of 
especial interest to the people of the 
Dominion. If they were attacked by 
their Republican neighbors the struggle 
would in important respects resemble 
the war of 1861-65. It has been said 
that the Confederacy might have 
achieved her independence had the se- 
ceding States possessed even enough 
manufacturing ability to make a ma- 
rine engine. It was the naval block- 
ade which sapped their economic vital- 
ity and cut them off from all succor. 
The British Navy will guarantee that 
the coasts of Canada are secure, but it 
is a sound instinct on her part to pre- 
pare thus early to be self-supporting 
even in the matter of naval construc- 
tion. Should Canada be threatened 
with war on her southern frontier, the 
military command of the great lakes 
would be of the most vital importance. 
An arsenal and dockyard must there- 
fore be prepared to construct suitable 
craft for a struggle on the inland 
waters, as remote as possible from a 
possible raid, and having access to the 
lakes by the waterway of the St. Law- 
rence. It is a striking example of the 
permanent principles of strategy that 
the valley of the St. Lawrence is the 
key to military supremacy in Canada 
now, as it was when Wolfe so gallantly 
won Quebec for England, and the val- 
ley of the Hudson still leads the way to 
the vitals of the United States, if a 
northern invader should be bold enough 
to take the initiative. 

A modern State needs, in order to 
develop power as an international unit, 
a sturdy peasantry, a self-contained in- 
dustrial system, and a class capable of 
supplying subordinate and _ superior 
leaders. Such an organization of her 
people Canada already possesses in em- 
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bryo, but trusty guidance will be re- 
quired for some years to achieve satis- 
factory results. The canvas is clean. 
The opportunity is unrivalled for a 
masterpiece of statesmanship in delin- 
eating the features and modelling the 
form of the new nation. The evils 
which have overtaken some older civ- 
ilizations in Europe, from neglect of 
social legislation and superintendence 
of the poor, from overcrowding and un- 
restricted industrial competition, have 
been so far-reaching and disastrous 
that young States have taken warning 
and provided against them. There are, 
however, other perils to be guarded 
against. Every organism, whether in- 
dividual or corporate, is liable to its 
maladies, the failings of senile decay, 
the temptations of middle age, and the 
slackness and undiscipline of youth. 
No man and no State is ever secure 
from unhealthy symptoms. They must 
perpetually be guarded against to keep 
the body in good health. 

It would, perhaps, be good for the 
Empire if the electorate both of Can- 
ada and Britain realized more clearly - 
their reciprocal responsibilities. If Can- 
ada were attacked by Japan or the 
United States, not only would the or- 
ganized forces of the British Crown be 
immediately sent to defend her, but 
without doubt the people of these is- 
lands would be stirred to action as if 
their own safety and property were as- 
sailed. Conversely, if Britain had to 
defend herself against a European coa- 
lition she could count on the devoted 
assistance of her daughter State; but it 
would be advantageous in creating the 
organization by which alone war can be 
waged or prevented, if both British and 
Canadians realized more fully what 
they are to one another, and what a 
splendid future may be theirs if the 
union is preserved. There is still a 
risk that.Canadians regard the main- 
tenance of the “loosely-knit Confeder- 
acy of British States and Colonies” as 
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only a temporary expedient for guard- 
ing their country until its population is 
great enough to guard itself. There is 
the risk, too, on our side of thinking 
that our duty to Canada will have been 
accomplished so soon as she is strong 
enough to stand alone, for the future 
history of the world will depend on 
whether the Atlantic serves to unite or 
finally to sever the two peoples. Can- 
ada contains the best breeding-ground 
for horses in the world on her west- 
ern prairies. The failure of the Brit- 
ish horse supply, which crippled us at 
the beginning of the South African 
War, and which is likely to be even 
more serious in the future, could be ef- 
fectually guarded against by timely and 
economicai precautious with the im- 
mense facilities Canada offers in pro- 
ducing and rearing valuable horses. At 
present the armed forces of the British 
Empire are not organized in such a 
manner as to admit of the great expan- 
sion which a war in America would 


require, any more than the Canadian 


forces actually exist which would be 
levied if Britain required succor from 
her children oversea. In each case 
fresh armies would have to be levied. 
It would be a great step towards the 
preservation of Imperial unity if Can- 
ada remodelled her armed forces so as 
to dispose of a contingent for Imperial 
service oversea when required. The 
failure of successive British Govern- 
ments to solve the problem of our 
Army organizations is, perhaps, the 
most serious peril threatening the Im- 
perial system. 

The question of the tariff at once 
trenches on party politics over here, 
though it finds Canada practically of 
one mind. Without embarking on the 
sea of controversy at present raging 
round the idea of an organized tariff 
for these islands as a resource for rais- 
ing revenue, for controlling. relations 
with foreign Powers, and, above all, for 
uniting the Empire in the solid bond of 
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self-interest and material dependence, it 
may not be out cf place to recall that a 
tarif has effectually served such pur- 
poses elsewhere in recent history, of 
which the rise of Germany has been 
the most remarkable modern instance; 
that it was formerly the fixed system 
of our Empire; and that it is not easy 
to devise any alternative scheme for 
raising a big revenue without undue 
friction, and for combining the inter- 
ests of two countries separated by the 
ocean but united by the strongest 
bonds of commercial interdependence. 
It would seem natural that the indus- 
trial workers of Britain should have 
special advantages in promoting their 
business within the Empire, and that 
the owners of the world’s greatest 
wheatfield should be able to trade on 
exceptionally favorable terms with 
their British customers, whose prosper- 
ity depends upon just such an expand- 
ing market as Canada presents. The 
question of a market for British man- 
ufactures in the teeth of foreign tariffs 
has always been a very serious one. 
Anxiety to keep the door open in China, 
Egypt, and elsewhere has landed us in 
more than one costly war; it would 
seem that at any rate we should make 
certain of an outlet for our manufac- 
tured goods within the circle of our 
own dominions. Unless we can succeed 
in doing so it is not very clear that 
the union is a real union at all, that it 
gives our people more than the inde- 
pendent United States and the other 
new nations of America. Argentine 
and New York gladly receive and pro- 
tect our emigrants and trade with us 
to mutual advantage. Treaties of al- 
liance can be made with all the Ameri- 
can Governments for mutual succor, 
and for combined action in war if 
necessary, without committing the lives 
and fortunes of our people to their de- 
fence as a matter of course in a purely 
American quarrel. Without a com- 
mon tariff and a common system of de- 
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fence it is not easy to define the advan- 
tages of the union, and since nothing 
stands still in the political world, it is 
not difficult to foresee that we must 
eventually progress towards a more 
logical combination or drift apart. Senti- 
ment at present holds Britain and her 
colonies together, but sentiment is not 
in itself strong enough to wring their 
best efforts and best resources from a 
people in defence of rights and terri- 
tory, and it is only when the certainty 
exists that such efforts can and will be 
put forth that the country in question 
enjoys corresponding security. Not sen- 
timent alone but an instinctive convic- 
tion that they are meant for one an- 
other is daily bringing the British and 
Canadian leaders of opinion to work 
for unity, but the machinery of the 
fiscal system, and of the defensive or- 
ganizations—the Army and Navy— 
available for joint action, is indispensa- 
ble to the creation of a permanent Em- 
pire. These resources will also have 
to be controlled by a Cabinet or Council 
representing both shores of the Atlan- 
tic. It is time to recognize that the 
proximity of Canada, and other rea- 
sons, make it desirable and possible to 
confederate with her, even if greater 
difficulties be experienced in combining 
with South Africa, the Australian Com- 
monwealth, and with New Zealand. 
Canada should lead the way in consol- 
idating the Imperial dominions. 

Much has been heard lately of the 
advantages of settling young men from 
the overcrowded districts of Britain 
and Ireland upon the boundless prairies 
of the Canadian North-West. Without 
seeking to contest the wisdom of en- 
couraging the settlement of Canada by 
the most valuable class of British emi- 
grants, it is as well to remember that 
these young men are precisely those 
most required in their native land, so 
that in exporting them to Canada we 
are in truth giving of our best. There 
are a certain number, however, who 
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would be sure to emigrate somewhere, 
and it is essential to divert the stream 
as far as possible to our own domin- 
ions. The enlightened policy of pre- 
paring homesteads and farm buildings 
for a certain class of settler is already 
bearing good fruit, for the task of re- 
claiming virgin prairie is a terribly te- 
dious one even on the rich soil of Can- 
ada. Agriculture in Canada east of 
the Rocky Mountains is a neck-and- 
neck race with frost and darkness. 
While the soil can be ploughed and 
light is available men must toil without 
ceasing. On Sunday they milk the 
cows and go back to bed. 

It is as well for intending settlers to 
realize some of the conditions of life on 
the land, what they gain and what 
they relinquish. The separation from 
society and its intellectual joys is to 
many city-bred people the most terrible 
exile, for which no material prosper- 
ity can compensate. Such people 
should know themselves better than to 
zo too far afield, out of touch with 
neighbors and news. It goes without 
saying that no settler stands a chance 
of doing well unless he is capable of 
hard work, for the conditions of life are 
very different when there is no help ob- 
tainable from shops, workmen, physi- 
cians, veterinary surgeons, or en- 
gineers, except at long intervals, at 
great expense and difficulty. Precious 
time has to be expended on jobs which 
an English farmer would leave to the 
blacksmith. Tackle of all kinds has 
to be kept in repair, and even manufac- 
tured on the spot. Difficulty in pro- 
curing food itself often blocks the per- 
formance of the day’s work. The 
areas under cultivation, the quantity of 
stock, the method of dealing with it, 
the distances which have to be trav- 
ersed both in the ordinary routine and 
to maintain communication with the 
outside world, all help to render the life 
exacting and strenuous. It is not easy 
for a young man from an English town 
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or Village to realize fully what is meant 
by being five miles from the nearest 
neighbor and fifty miles from the near- 
est township. The dearth of news, the 
absence of any society, and, worst of 
all, the lack of women in so many of 
the outlying settlements, aggravate the 
hardships of the life for all but the most 
hardened and persevering pioneers of 
civilization. Few inglishmen can 
cook—indeed, the women seldom excel 
as they should in this essential art—so 
that the food is apt to be badly pre- 
pared as well as monotonously alike 
from day to day. The difficulty of 
obtaining labor when it is most re- 
quired, and the want of proper living 
accommodation for women “helps” on 
so many shanty-like homesteads where 
the men share rough quarters, compli- 
cate the problem of development. A 
man never understands the life of a 
pioneer until he has tried it for a year 
or more. 

In all these drawbacks the extension 
of the railway system has provided a 
sovereign remedy. Wherever the steel 
Way penetrates it brings in its train 
many of the comforts and luxuries of 
civilization. There is a constant in- 
terchange of ideas and supply of news. 
The event of the day is to meet the 
train if within hail of a station. Build- 
ing material, casual laborers on the 
road to pioneer for themselves, visits 
from doctors, veterinary surgeons, and 
engineers are all rendered possible. 
At reasonable distances apart small 
towns with essential “stores” spring up 
with astonishing rapidity. The coun- 
tryside becomes welded together, life 
has greater amenity, and, not least, the 
wide world is within reach as a market 
and as a reserve force to draw upon. 

The political union of the provinces 
separated by the whole breadth of 
North America was finally consecrated 
on the Ist of July 1867. The act was 
swiftly and effectually followed by a 
scheme of railway extension by which 











alone the union could have been made 
real and binding. The successful ex- 
ecution of the Canadian Pacific scheme 
not only linked the Atlantic with the 
Pacific seaboard but built a highway 
parallel with and close to the United 
States frontier, peopling the borderland 
with Canadian employés and settlers, 
and thus fixed for ever the nationality 
of this precious territory, which would 
otherwise have been owned for the 
most part by American settlers and 
possibly might in consequence have se- 
ceded from the Crown to the United 
States. To the timid politicians of the 
mid-Victorian era in England, with 
their ignoble and ceaseless wrangle for 
office, their personal quarrels, and their 
petty pursuits, the girdling of North 
America with a railway belt seemed 
pure lunacy. There was, however, a 
tendency to let the young Confederacy 
go bankrupt in its own way, much as a 
rich, fat, indulgent alderman is willing 
to allow his prodigal heir to waste a 
limited proportion of his fortune. The 
word Canada conveyed but little to the 
inhabitants of London and Manchester; 
the future of the Colonies admittedly 
bored the party leaders and disconcerted 
the routine of their fictitious strife and 
spurious enthusiasms. The mighty 
feat of opening out the richest kingdom 
in the northern hemisphere, of founding 
a new British nation, of creating a 
granary and stock area capable of feed- 
ing two hundred million bodies. hardly 
attracted attention. To this day its 
mighty import is but feebly understood. 
The rulers of the Empire are generally 
ignorant of the whereabouts and re- 
sources of Saskatchewan and Assini- 
boia. The growth of Winnipeg and 
Prince Rupert thrill them less than the 
event of a bye-election or the exploiting 
of the White City. Yet Sir John Mac- 
donald and the other Canadian states- 
men accomplished a feat as dramatic 
as the conquests of Edward the Third. 
and far more likely to endure. Per- 
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haps the military art of which the 
Plantagenets were such skilful expon- 
ents may yet be needed to keep what 
’ the statesmanship and business capac- 
ity of the Canadian rulers have peace- 
fully acquired. 

Besides the Canadian Pacific system, 
with its fifteen thousand miles of rail- 
way now open to traffic, its branch 
lines connecting all the principal towns 
of the Dominion with the main artery, 
and its ramifications in the United 
States itself, two great systems likewise 
span the continent, and are rapidly 
opening up new territories to wealth 
and population. These systems are the 
Northern and the Grand Trunk rail- 
ways. The latter crosses the Rocky 
Mountains at the famous Yellow Head 
Pass, after traversing the glorious lake 
and forest district west of Edmonton 
and ascending the hitherto unknown 
valley of Athabasca. The western 
terminus of the Canadian Pacific, as is 
generally known, is Vancouver itself. 
and the Grand Trunk touches the 
ocean at the new port of Prince Rupert, 
near to the northern point of the sea- 
board of British Columbia and rela- 
tively close to the reported goldfield on 
the Portland canal. Whether or not 
this proves to be a valuable mining dis- 
trict, the eventual importance of this 
locality from every point of view, com- 
mercial, political, and strategical, is 
clearly foreshadowed. The Pacific 
slope of the giant mountains is even 
more beautiful than the eastern side, 
owing to the milder climate and more 
varied clothing of forest and flora. The 
population has been more largely re- 
cruited in recent times from the Brit- 
ish Isles themselves, and is therefore an 
advanced post of the Imperial system 
on that ocean which is said now to be 
the centre of the world’s future prog- 
ress and activity. It is worth our 
while to look ahead and be ready to 
support the courageous outpost, in case 
its grip on these priceless coigns of van- 
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tage be challenged. It is also worth 
our while to reflect on the apathy, ig- 
norance, and cowardice which has lost ° 
us the coastline from the 55th to the 
00th degree of latitude, half the Pacific 
coast of British Columbia, as well as 
the whole coast of the Yukon. This 
criminal negligence may in the future 
be expiated in a sea of human blood. 
Let us beware not to repeat it. 

No catalogue of the potential riches 
of Canada, no statistics of its area, its 
inland navigable waters, its sombre for- 
est and golden plains of wheat, its 
countless herds of cattle and resources 
for mining and industrial development, 
however accurately taught in the hours 
devoted by school routine to that at- 
tractive heading “Geography,” can com- 
pare for educational purposes with a 
visit to the spot. Why does not society 
follow the good example which His 
Majesty has set by sending their sons 
and daughters to visit the dominions 
oversea? A journey across Canada 
would cost the parents of a young per- 
son of the upper classes less than a 
London season, less than a term at 
Christ Church. It is fashionable to 
“adore sport,” even when that sport 
takes the virile form of chasing a small 
ball across a Surrey common. Can- 
ada offers unrivalled opportunities for 
real sport. Why should it not be made 
the fashion for our young people to 
shoot, fish, and hunt there, to join in 
the winter sports of the Canadian cit- 
ies, become acquainted with the leading 
men and women of the baby Empire 
which we aspire to keep within the cir- 
cle of the Imperial domain when it has 
attained its maturity and felt its 
strength? Such a custom would bene- 
fit Canada and the Canadians, it would 
make for genuine unity by personal ac- 
quaintance and social fellowship, and 
it would be of immense value in train- 
ing the youth of Britain, by combating 
snobbery and pettiness, by opening a 
great vista to the knowledge and imag- 
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ination of how great results are ac- 
complished and heroic lives are led in 
far-away corners of the earth, with no 
gallery to play to and with the stern 
forces of Nature in perpetual compe- 
tition. On the other side, an appre- 
ciation of the forces of tradition, of the 
calm attitude induced by comfort and 
secure wealth, might be suggested by 
the best bred of our young men and 
women. They might help to illustrate 
the fact that good manners are a valua- 
ble commercia] asset, besides making 
life easier and pleasanter, and serve as 
a corrective to the tendency sometimes 
observable in young Canadians to 
boast of their possession of *‘God’s own 
country,” and similar foolishness. It 
is not, of course, asserted that all young 
English people are capable of serving 
as a pattern to their fellow-subjects in 
decorum, any more than that all Colo- 
nials lead a heroic existence, but if 
even as many young people from the 
Mother Country visited Canada as in 
proportion Canada sends over to Eng- 
land, the cause of Imperial unity would 
be materially helped. It might, at 
least, be a condition of joining certain 
Government Services in which prac- 
tical experience would be of impor- 
tance, and the condition of such a jour- 
ney might replace some of the aca- 
demic and artificial tests which have 


inflicted so many unsuitable individuals 
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on the public Service both at home and 
in India. 

The bold and politic use of vast sums 
of capital, backed by the support of 
the State, in the construction of the 
Yanadian Pacific and its kindred enter- 
prises, will be an object-lesson for all 
time and a proof how much can be ef- 
fected by the judicious use of State 
credit and well-devised expenditure on 
a mighty scale. If the money lavished 
from time to time by the British Gov- 
ernment on futile schemes, or spent ou 
wars which might have been avoided 
by reasonable policy and proper mili- 
tary precautions, such, for example, as 
the recent war in South Africa and its 
gigantic cost, if this treasure had been 
expended on completing the communi- 
cations of Canada and organizing her 
internal resources, what a bound for- 
ward she would have made, even in 
advance of the progress actually accom- 
plished without the aid of the Mother 
Country. Sturdy emigrants, a steady 
flow of capital, and a determined 
and consecutive external policy, are 
the principal needs of Canada which 
can be supplied from our side. To 
benefit by them, however, her people 
must organize as they go along, be 
true to themselves, and not shirk the 
discipline without which an Empire- 
State cannot possibly be created or 
maintained. 

Cecil Battine. 





A PAGEANT IN THE MAKING. 


SetrLine Into SHAPE. 


“I only took the regular course.” 

“What was that?” inquired Alice. 

“Reeling and Writhing, of course, to 
begin with,” replied the Mock Turtle, 

“and Fainting in Coils.” 

The Mock Turtle’s answer, or its 
equivalent in commonplace English, is 
an almost complete summary of the 


earliest stages of preparation for the 
Chester Pageant. 

Bath, Oxford and York had run their 
respective courses, and Chester had de- 
cided to emulate them, conscious of in- 
disputable assets in the shape of an 
ancient and interesting past, and nat- 
ural surroundings of particular beauty 
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and suitability. At the outset no one 
knew what to do or, when told, how to 
set about it, but all were willing to ac- 
cept instruction from the various expe- 
rienced advisers whose help was in- 
voked; and there was abundance of 
good “raw material” to draw upon. 

Men accustomed to deal with civic 
finance and organization, proved excel- 
lent workers on committees whose duty 
it was to attend to arrangements for 
advertising, printing, hospitality, and 
evening entertainments, to mention a 
few among many matters for careful 
consideration. The master of the art 
school took charge of the designing de- 
partment, producing, after prolonged 
and exhaustive research, portfolios 
filled with colored sketches of cos- 
tumes, lay and ecclesiastical, for all the 
eight episodes—from Roman to Stew- 
art times. To all these albums were 
appended minute directions for the 
guidance of the Mistress of Costumes, 
whose duty it was to provide all neces- 
sary materials and oversee the prepara- 
tion for every dress planned. 

A large old house, long vacant, the 
despair of house-agents, received a new 
lease of life, and a gay coat of paint, 
and became straightway “Pageant 
House,” the centre of all the manifold 
activities, the rendezvous of cheerful 
gatherings for sewing, stencilling, and 
flower-making, and the business head- 
quarters of all the official work con- 
nected with the Pageant. ‘™ ;pewriiers 
clicked from morning till night, teie- 
phones rang incessantly; piles of cor- 
respondence in the red-lettered Pageant 
envelopes that have become so familiar 
to Cestrians, heaped the long counter 
of the inquiry office. School children 
slipped in at odd minutes to obtain 
“Pageant” stamps, which were distrib- 
uted gratis; while the little colored 
“folders,” the “puff preliminary” of the 
performances, fluttered broadcast from 
the pages of books from the lending li- 
brary, or appeared unexpectedly in the 
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folds of parcels sent out by enterprising 
tradesmen. 

No stones were left unturned to 
arouse the public interest: free lectures, 
illustrated by specially prepared 
Pageant slides, were delivered by vari- 
ous keen helpers throughout the city 
and county. Later on, articles ap- 
peared weekly in the local papers, de- 
scribing and explaining the plan of 
each episode, and recording every 
movement of the organization. 

All engaged in the work of prepara- 
tion were invited periodically to “Grand 
Council” meetings, where they could 
hear reports from the score or more-of 
hard-working committees. When the 
“book” of the Pageant was taken in 
hand, local authors were encouraged 
to try their powers and immortalize 
their names, subject only to the re- 
straining hand of the Pageant Master. 
If Genius rebelled at times under the 
eliminating strokes of Experience’s blue 
pencil, it was soothed by the generous 
recognition of real talent and freely 
proffered help; whilst the test of ac- 
tual performance fully vindicated the 
apparent ruthlessness of the editor, so 
comparatively unimportant is the 
amount of speaking as compared with 
the general scheme of movement and 
color. 

The month of May brought scents far 
other than blossomy to Pageant House. 
The smell of oil-paint pervaded rooms 
and corridors as the stencillers began 
their task in the large workroom down- 
stairs. The painting parties were 
amazingly popular—due perhaps to the 
fact that they were “mixed,” and that 
it was necessary to work in couples at 
each design! One pair of willing hands 
held the paper pattern in position over 
the garment or horse-trapping under 
treatment, whilst the other worker 
wielded the brush and dabbed the paint 
into the indicated spaces. The result 
was truly magnificent—coats ef arms, 
sureoats, mantles, and many other ac- 
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cessories were decorated in this man- 
ner; and when the color-work was over, 
the energetic artists turned their atten- 
tion to strips of rust-brown, string- 
knitted chain-armor, which were sil- 
vered over, and when finished and 
worn could not have been distinguished 
from genuine suits of mail. 

And so, with pen, pencil, and brush, 
the work of preparation pressed stead- 
ily on,—combining amusement for 
many, drudgery for some, never relax- 
ing in its efforts right up to the week of 
the Pageant itself. 

But, to quote again from ‘“Wonder- 
land,” “That's enough about lessons,” 
interrupted the Gryphon. “Tell her 
something about the games now!” 


THE FAIRY FACTORY. 

The large assembly room of the Town 
Hall looked bleak and dreary in the 
yellow-gray light of a dull, chilly after- 
noon. On the platform, by a tinkling 
piano, stood the Mistress of the Dances, 
erect and slim, her whole being instinct 
with vitality and inspiring influence. 
Beneath her, in files and groups, a band 
of children, varying in size from tiny 
chubby things of three and four to tall 
slight maidens of fourteen and fifteen, 
with a few leaders still senior to them. 
These were, respectively, elves, fairies, 
and nymphs, and they were practising 
a dance for the Revels. Their small 
faces were very earnest and serious, 
as they tried to carry out the direc- 
tions from the platform. At the word 
of command the children first sank 
cross-legged on the floor, watching the 
two leading nymphs, who, tripping into 
the middle, began to dance lightly and 
gracefully to a slow gliding melody. 
Two little figures leapt up from the 
quiescent lines, and darted in and out 
between the dancers: another minute, 
and four of the smallest ones had 
linked hands, and were whirling round 
by themselves, their curls flying out 
with the vigor of their movements. 


And now all sprang to their feet and 
joined the dance: fairies waving their 
arms, and turning their heads to look 
coquettishly after the elves, who frol- 
icked impishly in the midst, skipping, 
bending, leaping, clapping their hands, 
a very embodiment of mischievous glee. 
“Fairies, you must look back at the 
elves, to try and make them notice you 
remember you are ‘showing-off,’” 
suggested the Mistress, and the fairies 
immediately bridled, and peeped over 
their shoulders through the falling hair 
with commendable docility. 

Over and over again were these 
manoeuvres repeated, each time attain- 
ing a little nearer to the perfection 
which all were to admire in the pretty 
brown and green-clad creatures who 
dance at the Revels, seemingly, from 
sheer lightness of heart, with no hint of 
the hours of patient instruction and 
study in which lies the secret of their 
apparently spontaneous gambols. But 
time was up: these “well-to-do” fairies 
were bundled up in coats and shaw!Is 
by mothers and maids, with due respect 
to ribbons and lace-trimmed frocks. 

The fairies who now crowded in 
from the end of the hall were clean 
and neat indeed, but the patched or 
shabby frocks, and clumping boots, 
often a size or two larger than the lit- 
tle feet within, contrasted rather pa- 
thetically with the attempts at finery—- 
a lace collar, a ribbon, or a necklace—- 
with which the hard-worked mothers 
had tried to smarten their children. 
Two of these small girls stood gazing 
very wistfully at three daintily dressed 
little sisters, whose nurse was arraying 
them in such pretty pelisses and trim 
boots. 

“Fairies, in your groups!” cried the 
Mistress, and all the children clustered 
round their different “captains.” Theirs 
was an important part, for they would 
have to execute the necessarily re- 
stricted movements learnt in this room 
on a far larger scale over the whole 
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wide area of the Pageant Ground, and 
one mistake might throw the whole 
dance into confusion. For purposes of 
organization they were formed into 
groups of ten and fifteen, under a 
leader, and each group was known by 
a distinguishing number. 

“Fairies, to your banks,” was the 
next command, and the children formed 
in long lines, and frisked along with 
heads that turned 
least, 


waving arms and 
like flowers in the wind. At 
they should have done so, but the Mis- 
tress was not satisfied. “Fairies, you 
are too stiff; hold your arms out, not up 
in the air.—-Throw yourselves about 
more—that’s better.—and go lightly— 
you know you are not really dancing on 
a wooden floor! You are floating along 
in the air, just over beautiful green 
grass.” 

Imagination thus stimulated, the 
fairies tried again, the big patched 
boots and flapping shoes did their best 
to masquerade as fairy sandals, and 
the “banks” wound up and down and 
in and out in a wonderful ordered con- 
fusion, till the cry of “Fairies, away!" 
dispersed them, fluttering and laughing, 
to resolve themselves once more into 
their primary groups. 


PROPERTY HOUSE. 

“Have you been over Property House 
yet?” 

This was a question which drew 
many visitors to dingy little King 
Street in May and June. The old ware- 
house, with its distinguishing “pag- 
eant” sign, was transformed into a ver- 
itable home of magic. This wonder- 
land was reached by a narrow dusty 
staircase that opened into a series of 
bare, shabby workrooms. The largest 
held glittering stere of finished articles: 
first, a well-furnished armory of weap- 
ons of all sorts and sizes; Roman swords 
and daggers, ribbon-wreathed fasces for 
the lictors, long body-shields, round 
shining targets; bright lances and em- 
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blazoned shields for Norman knights, 
longbows and crossbows for their yeo- 
men followers. The plain steel helmets 
of the Roundheads lay in grim contrast 
beside the gaily plumed headgear of the 
Cavaliers;, polished corslets were 
rangéd in ordered piles on the dusty 
floor. Nor were there wanting weap- 
ons of spiritual warfare: gilded crosses 
te be carried in procession, aud pastoral 
Staves, were grouped behind an ecclesi- 
astical throne, carved and bejewelled: 
whilst a cluster of censers and some 
rosaries hung from adjacent pegs on 
the wall. 
reeds and bulrushes for the river fairies 
to carry. Ona long trestle-table were 
scores of many-colored Easter eggs, 
and a quantity of small crosses, to be 
distributed in the “Crusade” episode; 
beside them, realistic buns, cakes, and 
platters of fruit were grouped in tempt- 
ing profusion. Beyond this storeroom 
were the painting- and moulding-rooms; 
in the first, at a table covered with 
bowls and saucers of paint, stood half 
a dozen girls busily silvering helmets, 
swords, and portions of armor, tinting 
coats of arms in scarlet and blue, or 
painting in sombre shades the 
long Roman shields. 

The inner room had 
ing atmosphere of glue, for here the 
work-girls were concocting the papier- 
mAché of which most of the articles are 
made: soaking paper in liquid size, then 
lining the moulds with strip after strip 
till the requisite thickness is attained. 
A ghostly array of unfinished proper- 
ties stood round, to dry; and casts and 
drawings of the models lay about, or 
were fastened to the walls. It was 
strange to hear those’  unscholastic 
work-girls using quite glibly the names 
of the strange things they produced— 
“them’s rods for the lictors”’—‘big 
shields for the Roman soldiers.” 

A glance into the yard behind the 
workshops showed us a further col- 
lection of interesting properties, and 


There were, too, sheaves of 


more 


an overpower- 





we hastened downstairs to examine 
them more closely. Posed in the centre 
was the huge white shell of a Saxon 
barge, its upcurved prow terminating 
in a dragon’s head. “Edgar's barge, 
when he’s rowed by the eight tribu- 
tary kings,” volunteered a workman; 
“you see, it'll have a silent motor to 
work it in the middle, and the kings 
will sit on a high platform inside, with 
their oars coming through these holes— 
and Edgar, he'll steer.” Against a far- 
ther wall was propped a replica, in 
wood, of the old Chester Cross, to fig- 
ure in several of the episodes; and close 
by, awaiting the coats of paint which 
were to give them an air of weather- 
beaten antiquity, stood the pillory and 
the town-stocks. Weird monsters for 
the Revels lay or stood beneath the sur- 
rounding sheds; here a wicker-work ele- 
phant, there a dromedary, already 
partly covered with his papier-mach¢ 
skin; a vast dragon trailed his length 
across another shed, his head as yet 
suspended above him, and alongside 
was an enormous fish, whilst other still 
formless wicker shapes were in process 
of construction. Shrouded under tar- 
paulin reposed the “Chester giants.” 
their wicker bodies crowned by great 
leering heads of a most realistic ugli- 
ness. One rolled protruding goggle- 
eyes—another’s tongue lolled out of an 
immense mouth—the nose of the third 
was almost eclipsed by a hideous wen 
jutting out alongside. The designer of 
these features is a worthy descendant 
of the medizeval artists to whom we 
owe the gurgoyles of our cathedrals. 
The last shed sheltered a cavalcade of 
hobby-horses, still awaiting their trap- 
pings before they could be removed to 
Pageant-field, for the famous “charge” 
that should conclude the Midsummer 


Revels. 
“*STITCH, STITCH, STITCH!”’ 
Can it really be eight months—two- 
thirds of a year—since the Pageant 
sewing-parties began! 
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Through the dark winter afternoons, 
the lengthening spring days, and the 
long summer evenings, six days of 
every week have seen faithful work- 
ers wending their way to Pageant 
House to do their share in preparing 
for Chester’s great Masque. 

It was hard sometimes to resist the 
successive temptations of rinking, 
“competition teas,” Chester races, and 
of tennis-parties, but on the whole the 
seamstresses assembled with praise- 
worthy regularity. 

How one canvassed one’s friends 
during the first months! At first the 
“parties” were confined to the city, 
but soon the Pageant-spirit spread over 
the county, and in most districts we 
had bands of willing helpers. Even 
the elementary schools stitched away 
at Roman tunics of scarlet flannel: 
“This is the funniest shaped petticoat 
I ever saw,” remarked one little girl as 
she struggled with the many straps at- 
tached to the mysterious garment. 

Several ladies, unable to join parties, 
volunteered to sew at home, and 
worked their way through a bewilder- 
ing succession of unfamiliar garments, 
—British women’s belts, of light brown 
material to simulate leather, Saxon 
veils with head-bands of gold or silver 
tinsel, colored hoods peaked and scal- 
loped curiously, were but a few among 
the simpler things allotted to “home- 
workers.” 

The more elaborate work was re- 
served for the parties at Pageant 
House itself, and it was an exciting 
minute when we inspected the contents 
of our work-table on arriving at every 
weekly meeting—all the work was 
ready cut out and pinned up, and our 
duty was to stitch the whole firmly and 
accurately together. 

Many were the tribulations of those 
first weeks! Novices grappled with re- 
ealcitrant machines, which seemed to 
be possessed by evil spirits, and capa- 
ble of anything but “sewing a fine 
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seam.” Sleeves were put in upside 
down and inside out, hooks and eyes 
would not correspond. “At any rate, 
the Pageant will have taught me to 
sew, if it doesn’t do anything else,” re- 
marked a candid girl. “Plantagenet 
trimmings,’ which constantly recurred 
at one period, became a haunting night- 
mare; endless narrow pieces of striped 
cotton material must be arranged in 
such a way as to form yards of a sort 
of check edging for tunics and gowns; 
the scraps were of unequal lengths and 
widths, and had to be patiently pieced 
together till they could be neatly and 
evenly joined. Sometimes, an even 
worse task, we were set to unpick the 
incorrect work of some other party! 
These trimmings, and the stiff buckram 
ruffs which we pleated for the Stewart 
episode, were the only really unpopu- 
lar work that fell to our share, though 
the monotony of endless hooks and eyes 
and “warriors’ belts” sometimes elic- 
ited a few murmurs of protest. Oth- 
erwise, the charm of the unexpected 
carried us over dull epochs of stuff gar- 
ments for rustics, black habits for 
nuns, archers’ jerkins, and herdsmen’s 
cloaks, interspersed with brilliant in- 
tervals of fairies’ “flower” dresses, rain- 
bow-hued, jewelled cloaks, knights’ sur- 
coats bright with silver, blue, and gold, 
and once the costume of a principal— 
Agricola’s tunic in white, blue, and 
orange—was entrusted to us for the 
finishing touches. It was interesting, 
later on, to recognize in their entirety 
costumes of which we had only made 
part, quite ignorant of the scheme of 
the completed garment. Once or twice 
a gorgeous dummy, in full dress, was 
placed on the central landing to serve 
the double purpose of attracting volun- 
teers and encouraging workers. 

Other parties made head-dresses in 
great variety, and one was employed in 
constructing the jewels and ornaments 
required for costumes and decorations. 
The needlewomen were a little in- 
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clined to envy the jewellers at first, 
until they heard the report of their 
first party. “Well, was it very excit- 
ing?’ “No; we made things like tart- 
lets, out of string and cardboard,” was 
the disillusioned reply. It is only fair 
to add that later on the jewellers were 
advanced to the more congenial task 
of gilding the “tartlets” and adorning 
them with precious stones of colored 
glass; and the result was quite bar- 
barically splendid! 

Tea was always provided, and made 
a welcome break in the work on cold 
winter or hot summer afternoons, 
whilst the conveners made it a point 
of honor to supplement the “commons” 
of bread and butter with a weekly va- 
riety in cakes. 

Not the least pleasant results of these 
réunions was the spirit of camaraderie 
that they engendered; shyness and con- 
straint wore away, “bowing acquaint- 
ances” hobnobbed like old friends over 
an “unemployable” Singer; all became 
helpful, interested, neighborly, and 
nearly all were regretful when the 
strenuous requirements of “Dress Re- 
hearsals” put an end to the cheerful 
gatherings which had for so long en- 
livened the deserted rooms of Pageant 
House. 


FINE FEATHERS. 

Episode No.—, Novice (or Norman, or 
Warrior).—Please call on Thursday at 
3 P.M. to choose your costume. Bring 
this card with you.” 

So ran the legend on the post-cards 
which admitted expectant groups of 
men, women, and children,—potential 
monks, nuns, fairies, ancient Britons, 
&c.—to the Pageant House Committee 
Room, transformed since the latter half 
of June into a ready-made clothing 
dépéot. A bored but stalwart attendant 
guarded the door, letting in five or six 
at a time of the patiently waiting 
crowd. 

Our turn at last: “Novice? Pass in, 
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please. Don’t let in more than five,” 
warns the harassed official who sits 
just inside the door, counting change, 
writing receipts, recording names, with 
unremitting diligence. 

One half of the room is fenced off 
by a low counter, and behind this are 
the Costume Mistress and two of her 
assistants; gowns, tunics, nuns’ habits, 
chorus robes, hang in apparent confu- 
sion from three or four long clothes- 
racks. The counter is spread with 
belts and pockets, gay caps of scarlet, 
blue, and yellow, gold banded, or jew- 
elled and with pendent veils; on a side- 
table lies a mass of “chain-armor.” 
The corner of the room is given over 
to shoes: stacks of brown felt slippers, 
white linen bathing shoes, Roman busk- 
ins, sandals, in bewildering variety. 

Not much time is allowed for dis- 
play, though the dispensers are cour- 
teous and patient. “Novice? Oh, yes 
—bring some gowns, please—let me 
see, you’re medium height.” Two or 
three white robes are cursorily meas- 
ured against the candidate: “This'll 
do” (they are made in three sizes)—"“if 
it is too long you can turn it up;—thite 
boots or shoes, please. Now for the 
head-dress—where are those wimples, 
Miss Brown? All given out? Run to 
the workroom, please, for more.” Down 
comes the messenger with a handful of 
strips and squares of white calico, to 
which are added a heap of small white 
woolen veils—“You put them on like 
this.” The Costume Mistress deftly 
pins a strip round her head, a square 
under her chin, drapes the veil over 
both, and smiles silently at the vic- 
tim, who inwardly vows: “I shall see if 
I can’t show a little more hair!” “Next, 
please!” 

“Next” are ten little girls from a 
Council School, very rosy and excited, 


as they give in their names. “And 
what are you?” “Norman children,” 
cry the shrill voices in unison. The 


attendant brings a pile of gay dresses, 
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which are allotted to the delighted ap- 
plicants in the same haphazard fashion: 
some pairs of the unsubstantial white 
shoes are distributed in accordance 
with the apparent sizes of the wearers’ 
small feet, and the party file out, hug- 
ging their treasures. “There are six 
boys waiting outside from the Gram- 
mar School—they’ve been there half an 
hour,” reports Cerberus. “Send them 
in then”’—and in tumble a group of 
very shy boys, aged variously from 
eight to thirteen. Having declared 
themselves to be “tenants’ children— 
Norman,” they are first supplied with 
sandals, mere soles with strings at- 
tached, and instructed how to fasten 
them on. The smallest boy, with very 
round eyes, anxiously inquires whether 
he may wear socks with them. “No, 
no socks or stockings,” is the grim re- 
ply. When the tunics appear, the boys 
try hard to look stolid, but grins of 
satisfaction cannot be checked as they 
find themselves the possessors of 
sleeveless garments of blue, red, and 
green, with stencilled designs in con- 
trasting colors on neckband and hem. 
“Your heads will be bare, and you must 
roll your knickers over your knees,” are 
the final instructions, and the boys de- 
part, slapping one another so vigorously 
with the sandals that one doubts 
whether the first dress rehearsal will 
find them still intact. 

Now enters a party of women and 
girls—‘‘tenants’ wives and daughters,” 
and their investiture is a longer pro- 
ceeding. A dark girl pleads to be al- 
lowed a yellow veil, in place of the 
blue one handed to her. Then follows 
a lesson in adjusting the veil, with one 
end coquettishly flung over the shoul- 
der. <A “tenant’s wife,” tall and hard- 
featured, becomes young and comely 
again for a minute, as she pictures her- 
self in a rose-colored kirtle with hang- 
ing sleeves and decorated borders, her 
scanty locks hidden in the long “‘plait- 
cases” of white and gold, which are to 
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droop over her shoulders from beneath 
a graceful head-dress. And for the 
girls in their threadbare frocks and 
faded hats, what a delight to handle the 
soft dresses, with their bright, fresh 
colors and quaint styles, which are to 
transform them for a little while into 
beings of romance and fairyland, far 
removed from the shabby, hardworking 
selves with which alone they have been 
familiar hitherto. 

But sentiment has no time to linger, 
as the Costume Mistress briskly de- 
spatches one group after another. 
“Principals” are interviewed upstairs, 
as we learn when a glittering brass 
helmet with scarlet plume is thrust in 
at the door, and a breathless voice in- 
quires: “Is this for you, ma’am?” 
“For Agricola, in the Costumier’s room, 
please,” directs the Costume Mistress, 
who deals only with “crowds” to-day. 
“Four o’clock,” she adds, with a sigh 
of relief: “‘when does our next crowd 
arrive?” Consulting a time-table by 
the door: “Not till six—well, Miss 
Brown, I think the rush is over for the 
present; you can cali me again if any- 
thing unexpected turns up.” And she 
flits away to the hive upstairs, to visit 
some other of her numerous depart- 
ments, unti] the next summons recalls 
her below. 


FIELD DAYS. 


The long-expected rehearsals had 
begun at last! The carefully planned 
organization, by means of which each 
several Episode became a self-govern- 
ing body with its own head, deputy- 
head, and leaders of groups, was in full 
working order, and recruits were com- 
ing in from all quarters. 

Friends meeting in the streets no 
longer asked, “How are you?’ but, 
“What are you?” 

Shop-assistants, chatting during a lull 
in business, set aside the discussion of 
cricket averages for the more burning 
topic of their costume and duties as 
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legionaries, archers, or  Ironsides. 
School-children danced quaint measures 
along the narrow pavements as they 
hurried to or from their schools. The 
Pageant spirit was abroad in ear- 
nest. 

What unforgettable evenings were 
spent in the spacious meadow, with its 
girdle of coppice skirting the taller 
forest-trees that defined the horizon. 

Offices, mills, shops, and schools 
poured out their toil-worn contingents 
into the woodland silence of the great 
Park, rich with the mingled scents of 
hay and limes and of wild-flowers, and 
above all of masses of honeysuckle, 
whose perfume, barely perceptible dur- 
ing the heat of the day, becomes so 
insistently sweet when the dew is fall- 
ing. 

In those first days of selection and in- 
struction, what an unpromising mass of 
raw material it seemed: shy, awkward 
mca, huddling shamefacedly together; 
girls, giggling or tongue-tied; children, 
running, scrambling, wrestling, scream- 
ing, doing anything but attend to the 
business in hand. And then, how in- 
teresting to see this apparently hope- 
less material turned to account and 
brought into line by the skilful hand 
of our Master. Children, imbued with 
a sense of responsibility as “group-lead- 
ers” amongst their small companions, 
became punctual and important. The 
men were roused to activity and self- 
assertion on being told off as “dog- 
boys,” “falconers,” or “knights”; and 
summoned up courage to stroll about 
by twos and threes, or even to walk 
the “stage” alone, instead of clinging 
together like a swarm of bees. The 
women and girls, more easily adaptive, 
grouped themselves into “families,” 
and learned to run and cheer, to look 
sorry, eager, or amused, at com- 
mand. 

It was not all plain sailing by any 
means. For instance, it took many at- 
tempts to teach the Roman soldiers and 
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other crowds to murmur naturally. 
“Forty, forty, forty,” was one pre- 
scribed formula, to be rapidly mut- 
tered by all till no articulate sound 
was distinguishable. “Not always 
forty,” the Master would say patiently: 
and then next time an isolated voice 
would come in with a too distinct 
“sixty.” 

For a long time the “crowds” could 
not remember to “spread” and to break 
into small groups, but would arrange 
themselves in long inartistic lines, or 
massed in one corner of the field. How 
the Master’s aides, megaphone in hand, 
rushed about exhorting, shifting, in- 
spiring, sometimes reproaching these 
unpliant auxiliaries, till at last the hard 
lesson was properly learnt. 

The trials of those who had speaking 
parts were great, though they also fur- 
nished much entertainment to the spec- 
tators. For necessary criticism was 
bestowed by the Master without re- 
spect of person: be the delinquent mas- 
ter or schoolboy, parson or farm-la- 
borer, the fault must be corrected. 

“That won’t do at all,” would be the 
erushing verdict; “you mustn’t speak 
from your head; you will never be 
heard,” and then would follow an ad- 
mirable object-lesson, which the pupil, 
with ever-increasing nervousness, must 
imitate over and over again till he had 
caught the exact intonation. 

Discipline was always maintained, 
but praise and encouragement were 
generously meted out, lest the actors 
might become unduly depressed. “You 
have all done very well,” was much 
more frequently heard than a scathing 
and well merited criticism which one 
night struck dismay into all hearts: 
“That was very bad; it was enough to 
make an audience weep with misery!” 
The offenders did not say much, but 
they evidently thought the more, and 
never again brought upon themselves 
such a severe rebuke. 


Week follewed week, and fine 
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weather was succeeded by a long spell 
of heavy rains, but still the rehearsals 
went steadily on. The field became fa- 
miliar, its trees and approaches even 
acquired names, and the performers 
met or emerged with the ease of long 
usage from the “Grove,” the “Spinney,” 
the “Firs,” or the “Passage.” Mean- 
while piles of timber gave place to a 
forest of upright posts, and by degrees 
the fabric of the Grand Stand arose— 
would it had been silently! the grassy 
“stage” was intersected with white 
lines, dots, and mystic numbers, be- 
tween which the performers practised 
various systems of marching and 
wheeling, for the Grand Finale; and 
suddenly—almost before they realized 
the fact—the Dress Rehearsals were 
upon them, and the very eve of the 
Pageant itself was at hand. 

Amongst the vast audiences who ad- 
mired the punctual and well-planned 
entrances of the different groups of 
performers, few could have guessed the 
excursions and alarums which pre- 
ceded those entrances, in the jealously 
guarded precincts of the adjoining Per- 
formers’ Field. The companies of 
fairies, gathered in their several hiding- 
places until the telephone should sum- 
mon them to appear, had to be collected 
from every quarter by the warning 
voice of the stage manager’s mega- 
phone, as well as by the personal ex- 
ertions of his subordinates. As one 
episode drew up at its entrance, the 
succeeding one had to be summoned to 
its “assembly-pole,” and the next in or- 
der reminded that its members must 
not linger too long in the tea-tent, or 
gazing through the peep-holes in the 
boundary hedge. 

It was no easy task to disentangle a 
complete episode from amongst the 
laughing, bustling crowd of more than 
two thousand performers, that shifted 
up and down the field, a wonderful liv- 
ing kaleidoscope. Black nuns and 
white novices chattered, unreproved, 
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with cavaliers and jesters; a perfect 
garden of flower-fairies skipped and 
swung by the tents, or tumbled, shout- 
ing, on the grass; small ancient Brit- 
ons, reverting to primitive savagery, 
threatened one another with hatchet 
and hunting-knife, or tore off their 
shaggy wigs to utilize them as weapons 
of attack; whilst demure brown elves, 
Elizabethan boys, and surpliced aco- 
lytes played leap-frog and ran races 
with irrepressible energy. 

The imposing array of “wild men, 
antics, and beasts,”—the fire-breathing 
dragon, the dromedary, the elephant, 
and the giants, brave in crowns and 
royal robes, ‘towered weirdly impassive 
above the gay throngs which surged 
around them in a riot of color which, 
confused and unstudied though it was, 
had yet a beauty and fascination all 
its own. True, the materials were 
cheap and flimsy, the finery tawdry, the 
jewels mere glass and pinchbeck, but 
these facts were discounted in the 
quaint or graceful forms of the dresses, 
and the skilful blending of brilliant and 
sombre hues, seen through the trans- 
forming medium of summer sunshine. 
Or, if some critical eyes, impervious to 
the glamour, saw only “leather and 
prunella,” and deplored the absence of 
genuine velvet and satin, the costume 
designers still held with Bacon that in 
a masque or triumph it is better to be 
graced with elegancy than daubed with 
cost. 

Not by the sunshine of nature alone 
was the Performers’ Field illuminated 
during that last hurrying fortnight; a 
magic radiance, “turning all to gold,” 
permeated the whole social atmosphere 
with a mellowing, vivifying influence, 
to which all classes and dispositions re- 
sponded. There were the patience and 
courtesy, the unwearying and some- 
times unrecognized consideration dis- 
played by all those whose duty it was 
to direct the performances or distrib- 
ute and adjust the costumes of the per- 
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formers; the cheery unselfishness of 
many who came from a long day's 
work, and could claim no exemption 
from the next day’s duties, however 
weary they might be; the pluck of the 
children who faced rain and unavoid- 
able fatigue with perseverance and 
good-humor; the punctual attendance 
of some whose homes lay several miles 
out in the country, and who must needs 
return on foot at the close of the even- 
ing. And many other tokens of good- 
fellowship and helpfulness, of loyalty 
and kindliness, unnoticed except by 
those who had the eyes to see, contrib- 
uted to the healthful spirit which sus- 
tained and exhilarated those who took 
part in the work. 

Throughout the British Isles, and be- 
yond, the Chester Pageant has been 
unanimously proclaimed a spectacular 
triumph; financially, its success is as- 
sured; but it is impossible to gauge to 
its full extent the educational value of 
such an undertaking, or to trace the 
course of the far-reaching influences 
which have been brought to bear 
upon al] concerned, old as well as 
young. 

Some of the lessons of the Pageant 
are, of course, obvious to the most cas- 
ual spectator, who recognizes the 
power of organization, the vividness 
with which past history is brought be- 
fore the eye, the charm of good elocu- 
tion, and the benefits of disciplined co- 
operation; but others, of deeper signifi- 
cance, lie hidden, perhaps unsuspected, 
beneath the surface of things, and it 
may be years before their silent work- 
ing manifests itself in a higher ideal 
of citizenship, a broader sense of the 
responsibilities and opportunities of © 
common intercourse, in habits of un- 
selfishness and resourcefulness, and in 
a sounder appreciation of the better 
and more wholesome aspects of recrea- 
tion. 

“Look not on pleasures as they come 
but go,” is George Herbert’s maxim. 
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It may be safely said that, whereas the 

coming of the Pageant seemed to many 

a doubtful pleasure, its going left us 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


The Severins. 


convinced that lasting profit, as well as 
wholesome enjoyment, had followed in 
its train. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Michael had arranged to make an 
early start next morning, and he was 
up and away with Bob before any one 
else came down to breakfast. When 
they returned, in time for supper, De- 
minski had gone. Mrs. Severin bab- 
bled about him as innocently and tact- 
lessly as if he had never been a bone 
of contention, Selma sat in gloomy si- 
lence, Bob chattered about his day’s ad- 
ventures, and Michael made the un- 
comfortable everyday discovery that 
you may have a clear conscience and 
yet, if your neighbor is unreasonable, 
be thrust by him into the réle of a 
brute. At breakfast he said that he 
had engaged the boat again for that 
afternoon, and he asked his mother 
and sisters to come for a sail. Mrs. 
Severin said that she would greatly 
prefer to die; Camilla owned that she 
had never been on the sea, but would 
like to venture. 

“Are you a good sailor, 
asked Michael. 

“T don’t know,” she answered sul- 
lenly. 

“Come with us and try,” said he. 

Selma said neither yea nor nay just 
then, and after breakfast the whole fam- 
ily proceeded to the sands, where, with 
ali the other families passing the hol- 
idays at Carbay, they invariably spent 
the morning and bathed. It was a 
flat, sandy shore, bound on either side 
of the bay by huge rocks standing out 
from the granite cliffs. There were a 
few bathing machines, a row of private 
tents ranged close to the cliffs, deck 
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chairs for hire, and one or two girls 
selling fruit. But Carbay was a small, 
quiet place that did not provide a mar- 
ket for the usual pests of the seaside. 
There were no fortune-tellers, thought- 
readers, or brass bands. There were 
two donkeys for hire, and Bob could 
not understand why Michael refused to 
ride one. 

“You must be able to ride if you 
played polo in India,” he said. 

“TI never played polo on an ass,” said 
Michael, laughing. 

“T’'ll show you how to ride one,” said 
Bob; “it’s quite easy.” 

So when they arrived on the sands 
Mrs. Severin and the girls walked on 
to their own tent, while Michael and 
Bob stayed behind to hire a donkey. 
When Bob was mounted and off with 
the donkey-driver in charge, Michael 
strolled across the sands towards the 
sea. But he did not go far before he 
saw Mrs. Walsingham and her daugh- 
ters and was seen by them. So he 
stopped to speak, and found that they 
often spent the morning on these sands 
instead of at Sarnen. Michael won- 
dered whether they had been here two 
days ago, and seen Bob saved by the 
doctor’s dog and seen Deminski’s stam- 
pede across the sands. Their manner 
was cordial. They introduced Michael 
to the two ladies sitting with them, of- 
fered him a spare beach seat, and asked 
him to come and see them at Sarnen as 
soon as possible. 

“What are you doing this after- 
noon?” said Mrs. Walsingham. 

“IT have hired a sailing boat.” said 











Michael. “Some of us are going for a 


sail.” 

“Are all your people here, then?” 

“All except my eldest sister. She 
has gone back to South Africa with 
her husband.” 

Mrs. Walsingham received this in- 
formation with a slight air of surprise, 
but she did not comment on it. She 
slid away from the thorny subject of 
Michael’s people, and began to talk 
about the golf at Sarnen. Did Michael 
play golf, and would he come over to 
lunch to-morrow and have a round with 
Mr. Walsingham in the afternoon?” 

“I’m afraid I*don’t play,” said 
Michael. 

“Couldn’t we have a_ sail?” 
Clara, “I should love it.” 

Clara looked as fresh and young as 
spring this morning. The breeze blew 
her hair into a fluff about her temples, 
her cheeks were like wild roses, her 
eyes were as blue as forget-me-nots. 
They had, too, the opaque look of for- 
get-me-nots, so that though they were 
pretty eyes no one could ever have 
compared them with water stilled at 
even. But Michael did not think of 
what they lacked. Her refinement and 
simplicity of manner pleased him, and 
so did her setting. Here were people 
who took the world as they found it 
and were not in violent opposition to 
everything their contemporaries ob- 
served and respected. The two guests 
with them to-day were of the same 
stamp as themselves. Michael liked 
their pleasant voices, their moderation 
of speech, their decorum. Not one of 
the five was as handsome as his sis- 
ters, probably not one was as accom- 
plished and intelligent, yet the sight of 
them was restful. He looked at Clara 
with some of the pleasure he felt re- 
flected in his eyes, and he said that if 
she wanted a sail they might get a boat 
to Sarnen next day at any hour she 
pleased. 

Clara looked prettier than ever when 


said 
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he made this obliging offer, and she 
said any hour would suit her that 
suited the rest of her party. But it 
turned out that none of them could en- 
dure a sailing boat even to please 
Clara, and for a dejected moment the 
plan was doomed. Michael showed his 
disappointment and Clara’s eyes lost a 
little of their radiance. She wished 
that Michael would ask her to come 
with him this afternoon, but he did not 
do so, and in her mother’s presence she 
could not suggest it herself. She had 
no desire to see more of his sisters than 
she could help, but she distinctly de- 
sired to see more of Michael. Her 
temperament was a placid one. The 
spring of her love was mild and even; 
no storms of passion would ever wreck 
her happiness or play havoc with her 
youth. But from’ the beginning 
Michael had attracted her strongly. 
She felt a girlish admiration for his 
looks, and like most people she felt 
the charm of manner that had made 
friends for him everywhere on his way 
through the world. She thought that 
he must be unhappy and uncomfortable 
in the bosom of his family, and she 
wished that he would cut himself loose 
from it. She knew instinctively that 
this was an operation that a man of his 
kind would not carry out with brutal 
suddenness, but she had no doubt of 
its ultimate necessity, for Clara was 
never troubled by doubts about other 
people’s affairs and rarely about her 
own. 

While Michael was still considering 
what could be done about next day’s 
sail, the tranquillity of the little group 
was rudely disturbed for a moment by 
Bob and his donkey, who charged 
headlong at them, pursued by a panic- 
stricken driver. The ladies flew from 
their chairs, the donkey plunged; 
Michael caught at the bridle, brought 
the beast to a standstill, lifted Bob 


down, and gave ear to the driver's an- 
Bob, it turned out, 


ery remonstrance. 
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had read in some book of adventures 
about the uses of a goad and the way 
to make one. He had made a beauty, 
brought it with him, and when the 
man was not watching had tried it with 
great success on the donkey. 

“You said he wouldn’t gallop,” he 
argued. “I told you I could make him, 
and I did.” 

“Give the goad to me!” said Michael, 
and the boy relinquished it, but began 
to cry. He had been a disreputable 
little object before he cried. One shoe 
had come off as Michael lifted him 
down, and he had picked it up but not 
put it on yet. There was a large hole 
in it, and a still larger hole in his 
stocking. His flannel knickers had 
been darned and patched, and his white 
sweater was grimy with weeks of hard 
usage. But when he cried the five 
women overlooked the dirt and rags 
of him and fixed their attention on his 
grief and beauty. His bright bold blue 
eyes, his golden hair, his angelic fea- 
tures made their usual appeal, and five 
pair of delicate hands were soon en- 
gaged in offering him bananas, cakes, 
chocolates, illustrated papers, any- 
thing and everything that might con- 
ceivably stop his tears. Meanwhile 
Michael applied himself to the pacifica- 

.tion of the donkey-driver, who, it 
turned out, also owned the chairs, and 
wanted compensation for damage done 
to one of them. 

“Come along now, Bob,” said Michael 
when this matter was settled. “Tl 
take you to the tent.” 

“Poor child,” said one of the strange 
ladies; “you must have been frightened 
when the donkey ran away.” 

This vile accusation did what neither 
petting nor bribes had been able to do. 
Bob's tears stopped as if by magic. 

“I wasn’t a bit frightened!” he said 
hotly. “I'll get on and do it again if 
you'll make Michael give me my goad. 
I want my goad.” 

“What a quaint child!” said the other 
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lady, as Michael led the boy away. 

“I wonder why he is so ragged?” said 
Mrs. Walsingham. 

“Look!” cried Clara; “he has dropped 
his shoe. He must have dropped it 
when we were all feeding him up with 
chocolate. I’ll run after them.” 

So Clara went after Michael and Bob, 
but as they walked quickly and had a 
start, she did not catch them up till 
Bob happened to look round and saw 
her coming. She waved the shoe at 
him, and they both turned to meet her. 
But by this time they were a long way 
from Clara’s party, and not far from 
Mrs. Severin’s dilapidated tent. 

“You left your shoe,” said Clara 
breathlessly. She looked at Bob and 
not at Michael, but it was Michael who 
took it from her hands. 

“How good of you to bring it,” he 
said; “such a dirty ragged shoe as it is, 
too.” 

“They are the best I have,” said 
Bob, and he squatted down on the sand 
to putiton. But the tie was wet and 
tightly knotted, and to get it undone 
took time. 

“I wish you could have come for a 
sail to-morrow,” Michael said to Clara. 

The girl looked at him, and seemed 
about to speak and then to hesitate. 
Finally she sat down on the sand be- 
side Bob, took his shoe from him, and 
tried to untie it. So Michael sat down 
too and watched her capable little 
hands. 

“We are going for a sail this after- 
noon,” said Bob. “Yesterday Michael 
and I were out by ourselves all day. 
But the girls are coming this time, so 
we shall only have a short sail. Girls 
get frightened if it is rough.” 

“I never do,” said Clara. 
sailing.” 

“Are you coming this afternoon?” 
said Bob. 

“I have not been asked,” said Clara. 

“Michael will ask you, if you want to 
go.” 
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“Rather!” said Michael. 

“Very well,” said Clara; “I'll come. 
We are going to have lunch on the 
sands. That is why we had so many 
packages with us. So I shall be there 
when you start.” 

“We start in a little boat,” explained 
Bob. “We row out to the Eclipse.” 

“Yes,” said Clara, and then for the 
first time she looked at Michael. “I 
shall want to get back by the 6.30 
train,” she said; “our house is close to 
the station.” 

“It will be quite easy to do that,” 
said Michael, but he spoke absently, 
and his troubled glance followed the 
dripping figure of Selma, who was mak- 
ing her way from the sea to the tent, 
and had just caught sight of them. At 
the same moment Bob saw her and 
waved his hand invitingly. Clara, 
who had just given him his shoe, hur- 
riedly got up. So did Michael. But 


by the time they were on their feet 
Selma had approached them. 
“It’s lovely in the sea this morning,” 


she said, surveying Clara’s trim white 
gown as if it gave her offence. “Don’t 
you ever bathe?” 

“Every day,” said Clara, and her air 
was gently aloof. She thought that, 
considering their slight acquaintance, 
Selma should have gone straight to her 
tent. 

“I saw your donkey run away with 
you,” Selma said, turning to Bob. 
“What a little stupid you are—always 
getting yourself into trouble.” 

“IT was drowned on Thursday,” said 
Bob to Clara. « 

“But he would have been in no dan- 
ger on Thursday if the man swimming 
near him had not behaved like an ar- 
rant coward,” said Clara, addressing 
Michael and speaking with contemptu- 
ous assurance. “We were near and 
saw the whole thing. I wonder who 
the creature can have been?” 

“It was Deminski,” said Bob. 


“The creature is my best friend,” 
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said Selma, enjoying the moment as 
much as Michael hated it. 

“Then I hope you will never be with 
him in a dangerous place,” said Clara 
tartly. 

“Oh! The poor fellow lost his nerve 
for a moment, and was ready to kill 
himself in consequence. I can for- 
give him—but then—tout comprendre 
c'est tout pardonner—he is a man of 
unique genius—quite above the under- 
standing or the cheap sympathy of the 
general.” 

“I think you are forgiving,” said 
Clara; “I had no idea that you knew 
the man, or I should not have spoken— 
but certainly when you have seen any 
one behave in such a way——” 

“I dare say we look at things from a 
different point of view,” said Selma; 
“what most people call bravery I call 
stupidity. Bob shows it when he gets 
into mischief.” 

“Perhaps Bob will some day make a 
soldier,” said Clara graciously; and 
then with a little inclusive bow she 
picked up her skirt and sailed away. 

“What a silly doll,” said Selma, 
looking after her; “all frills and flut- 
ter.” 

“You had better go and dress, 
Selma,” said Michael. “You'll get a 
chill,” and he walked away from his 
sister, followed by the devoted Bob. 

Meanwhile Clara actually felt both 
vexed and fluttered. Selma’s com- 
manding height, her sullen beauty, her 
red, dripping dress, her rich voice, her 
rudeness, had affected the girl as a 
rough wind affects a plant brought sud- 
denly from a sheltered place into the 
open. She felt bruised and shaken. 
However, her discomposure did not last 
long. By the time she reached her 
friends again her pretty little face wore 
its usual air of calm satisfaction, and 
no one guessed that she had been ruf- 
fled. 

“Who was the woman out of the sea 
who came up to you?” said Beatrice 
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Walsingham. “We could not make out 
from here. What an odd thing to do.” 

“It was one of Mr. Severin’s sisters— 
the tall one,” said Clara. 

“I thought it must be,” said Mrs. 
Walsingham, and her friends under- 
stood from her tone that Mr. Severin’s 
sisters were outside the pale. So they 
asked no questions about them. Clara 
waited for an opportunity of being 
alone with her mother, and this soon 
came when she refused to bathe while 
the others went down to the machines. 
Then she told Mrs. Walsingham of her 
engagement to go for a _ sail with 
Michael and his sisters this afternoon, 
and of the subsequent passage with 
Selma which made her wish she was 
not going. 

“T don’t much want to be in a boat 
with that girl,” she said. 

“You can easily get out of it,” said 


Mrs. Walsingham. “We can _ send 
some message up to the cottage.” 
“But I should like the sail,” said 


Clara; “I like Mr. Severin.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Walsingham, “you 
must make up your own mind. If you 
are in a boat with Mr. Severin you 
will probably be in a boat with some of 
his people.” 

“I can’t see why he need have so 
much to do with them,” said Clara. 

Mrs. Walsingham let the subject drop 
just then. She saw that her second 
daughter was strongly attracted by 
Michael, and she thought that if there 
was mutual attraction and ultimately 
marriage Clara’s parents might be sat- 
isfied, but not triumphant. It would 
be a steady, respectable match, not 
without drawbacks. Michael was do- 
ing extremely well in the firm and had 
a future of some commercial brilliance 
before him. He had not started as his 
partners did with a large capital, but 
he was bound in time to make a large 
income. His family would be a drain 
on him, but judging by Bob’s clothes, 
Mrs. Walsingham thought their de- 


mands must be modest. They were 
probably odd and uncivilized, but not 
grasping. Mrs. Walsingham knew 
that Clara’s natural sweetness of dis- 
position did not shut out some obsti- 
nacy. She was good-humored, but not 
pliant; she was adroit and practical; 
quick to perceive and copy a new fash- 
ion, to practice a new accomplishment: 
the kind of girl who plays a new game 
the moment it appears and drops it 
again when it catches on with the mob. 
But she never fraternized with persons 
whose opinions did not coincide with 
her own, and she was scornfully impa- 
tient of any one less effective than 
herself—any one she denounced as a 
fool. Clara, without doubt, would 
have considered Socrates and Darwin 
fools, because she would not have un- 
derstood why they idled their time 
away unprofitably, and it never oc- 
curred to her that she could not judge 
every thing she did not understand. 
Her mother admired her too much to 
criticize her. She said that Clara al- 

ays knew her own mind, and that 
though she was more inclined to give 
advice than to take it, no one could 
blame her, because she knew so much 
better than most people what she was 
about. It intrigued Mrs. Walsingham 
to see her daughter attracted by a man 
whose belongings presented difficulties, 
but she had such faith in the girl that 
she trusted her to make a _ sensible 
choice and surmount any difficulties the 
union presented. If it had been Bea- 
trice, she would have been uneasy, for 
though Beatrice waseolder she was 
more malleable. Mrs. Walsingham, 
you see, could only contemplate a mar- 
riage between Michael and one of her 
children from a point of view that 
hardly included his relations. Po- 


- litely and kindly, but quite firmly, they 


would have to be sent to the back- 
ground. 

“It will be easy enough,” said 
Clara, breaking in on her mother’s rev- 
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erie; “they start from just down there 
in one of the little boats. If that sis- 
ter is with them I shall not go. If she 
stays at home I can have my sail. I 
don’t mind the young quiet sister—or 
the little ragged boy—so much.” 
“That wretch who left the child to 
drown yesterday must have been the 
one who was with the married sister in 
the lane,” said Mrs. Walsingham, her 
slow drawl blunting the emphasis of 
her words so that they sounded less 
rough than they look. 
Clara gave a little shudder. 
“Well—he has gone,” she said. “I 
feel sure of that from the way the 
other girl spoke—and the married sister 
will be in Africa in future—but what 
people! Why don’t they live abroad?” 
“That would be best for Mr. Sev- 
erin,” said Mrs. Walsingham, looking 
at her daughter with admiration that 
was awe-stricken; for had not the in- 
genious creature solved a problem with- 
out effort that most minds would have 
found insoluble, and thereby removed 
obstacles that many girls would have 
regarded as immovably in their way? 
For between Clara’s plans and their ex- 
The Times. 
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ecution there was usually short grace. 
She had a persuasive tongue, a deter- 
mined mind, and for any private doubts 
and fears of the pawns in her game a 
blind eye. At present, of course, Mi- 
chael Severin’s family did not concern 
her, but when it became her business to 
deal with them she would know just 
where they ought to go; and hencefor- 
ward Mrs. Walsingham always pic- 
tured them genteelly and happily 


“abroad.” 


At three o'clock, the hour at which 
Michael said they were due on the 
sands again, Clara began to look out, 
and directly she did so she saw him ar- 
rive with one sister only and Bob. They 
were exactly punctual. 

“You have such good eyes, Trix,” she 
said. “Which sister is it?” 

“The little one,” said Beatrice as the 
three people came nearer. “The one 
who wore gray and behaved herself.” 

“Then I'll go,” said Clara, and she 
picked up a warm cloak she had 
brought with her and strolled across 
the sands to meet Michael, Camilla, 
and Bob. 


(To be continued.) ' 





THE PORTRAIT OF A CHILD. 


In a garden which must, I think, lie 
somewhere apart and enclosed in one 
of the valleys of central England, you 
came across the English grass in sum- 
mer beneath the shade of a tree; you 
were running, but your arms were 
stretched before you, in a sort of dance 
and balance as though you rather be- 
longed to the air and to the growing 
things about you and above you than 
to the earth over which you passed, 
and you were not three years old. 

As, in jest, this charming vision was 
recorded by a camera which some guest 
had with him, a happy accident (de- 


signed, for all we know, by whatever 
powers arrange such things: an accident 
of the instrument or of the plate upon 
which your small, happy, advancing 
figure was recorded) so chanced that 
your figure, when the picture was 
printed, shone all around with light. 

I cannot, as I look at it now before 
me and as I write these words, ex- 
press, however much I may seek for 
expression, how great a meaning un- 
derlies that accident, nor how full of 
fate and of reason and of suggested 
truth that aureole grows as I gaze. 
Your innocence is beatified by it and 
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takes on with majesty the glory which 
lies behind all innocence, but which 
our eyes can never see. Your happi- 
hess seems in that mist of light to be 
absolute and permanent; the common 
world in which you are moving passes, 
through this trick of the lens, into a 
stronger world more apt for such a 
sight, and one in which I am half per- 
suaded (as I still look upon the pic- 
ture) blessedness is not a rare adven- 
ture but something native and secure. 

Little child, the trick which the 
camera has played means more and 
more as I still watch your picture, for 
there is present in that light not only 
blessedness but holiness as well. The 
lightness of your movement and of 
your poise (as though you were blown 
like a blossom along the tops of the 
grass) is shone through, and your face, 
especially its ready and wondering 
laughter, is inspired, as though the 
Light had filled it from within; so that, 
looking thus, I look not on but through. 
I say that in this portrait which I 
treasure there is not only blessedness 
but holiness as well; Holiness which 
is the cause of Blessedness and which 
contains it, and by which secretly all 
this world is sustained. 

Now there is a third thing in your 
portrait, little child. That accident of 
light, light all about you and shining 
through your face, is not only blessed 
nor only holy, but it is also sacred; 
and with that thought there returns to 
me as I look what always should return 
to the mind of a man if he is to find 
any stuff or profit in his consideration 
of divine things. In blessedness there 
is joy for which here we are not made, 
so that we catch it only in glimpses or 
in adumbrations. And in holiness, 
when we perceive it, we perceive some- 
thing far off: it is that from which we 
«ame and to which we should return, 
yet holiness is not a human thing! But 
things sacred—things set to a religious 
purpose, things about which there lies 


an awful necessity of sacrifice, things 
devoted and necessarily suffering some 
doom—those are certainly of this 
world; that indeed all men know well 
at last, and find it part of the business 
through which they needs must pass. 
Human memories, since they are only 
memories; human attachments, since 
they are offered up and end; great hu- 
man fears and hopeless human long- 
ings—these are sacred things, at- 
tached to a victim and to a sacrifice; 
and in this picture of yours, with the 
light so glorifying you all round, no one 
can doubt who sees it but that the 
sacredness of human life will be yours 
also; that is, you must learn how it 
is offered up to some end and what a 
sacrifice is there. 

I could wish, as I consider this, that 
the camera had played no such trick, 
and had not revealed in that haze of 
awful meaning all that lies beyond the 
nature of you, child. But it is a truth 
which is so revealed; and we may not, 
upon a penalty more terrible than 
death, neglect any ultimate truth con- 
cerning our mortal way. 

Your feet, which now do not seem to 
press upon the lawn across which they 
run, have to go more miles than you 
can dream of, through more places than 
you could bear to hear, and they must 
be directed to a goal which will not 
yet in your very young delight be 
mentioned before you, or of which, if 
it is mentioned, you will not understand 
the name; and your little hands, which 
you bear before you with the light ges- 
ture of flying things, will grasp most 
tightly that which can least remain, and 
will attempt to fashion what can never 
be completed, and will caress that 
which will not respond to the caress. 
Your eyes, which are now so princt- 
pally filled with innocence that that 
bright quality drowns all the rest, will 
look upon so much of deadly suffering 
and of misuse in men that they will 
very early change themselves in kind; 
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and all your face, which now vaguely 
remembers nothing but the early vision 
from which childhood proceeds, will 
grow drawn and self-guarded and will 
suffer some agonies, a few despairs, in- 
numerable fatigues, until it has become 
the face of a woman grown. Nor will 
this sacred doom about you, which is 
that of all mankind, cease or grow less 
or be mitigated in any way; it will in- 
crease as surely and as steadily as in- 
crease the number of the years, until 
at last you will lay down the daylight 
and the knowledge of day-lit things as 
gladly as now you wake from sleep to 
see them. 

For you are sacred; and all those eld- 
ers about you, whose solemn de- 
meanor now and then startles you 
into a pretty perplexity which soon 
ealls back their smiles, have hearts only 
quite different from your quite careless 
heart, because they have known the 
things to which, in the manner of vic- 
tims, they are consecrated. 

All that by which we painfully may 
earn rectitude and a proper balance 
in the conduct of our short affairs, I 
must believe that you will practise; and 
I must believe, as I look here into 
your face, seeing your confident ad- 
vance (as though you were flying out 
from your babyhood into young life 
without any fear), that the virtues 
which now surround you in a crowd 
and make a sort of court for you and 
are your angels every way, will go 
along with you and will stand by you 
to the end. Even so, and the more so, 
you will find (if you read this some 
years hence) how truly it is written. 
By contrast with your high demeanor, 
with your immortal hopes and with 
your pious efforts, the world about you 
will seem darker and less secure with 
every passing harvest; and in propor- 
tion as you remember the childhood 
which has led me so to write of you, 
in proportion as you remember glad- 
ness and innocence with its completed 
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joy, in that proportion will you find at 
last a breaking burden in the weight of 
this sad earth. 

Now you may say to me, little child, 
(not now but later on), to what purpose 
is all this complaint, and why should I 
tell you these things? 

It is because in the portrait before me 
the holiness, the blessedness, and there- 
fore the sacredness, are apparent that 
I am writing as I do. For you must 
know that there are two gates by which 
those who fear to fulfil their destiny 
think they can fiy from it; there are 
two avenues of escape from sacredness 
and a seeming relief from the rack of .- 
human affairs, and the one way out or 
the other is taken by many: since you 
are sacred, do not take either but bear 
the burden. It is the character of 
whatever is sacred that it does not 
seek evasion, but, like a true victim, re- 
mains to the end, ready to complete the 
sacrifice. And this sacrifice is for some 
a daily duty, for others an exalted mis- 
sion, for others one single dreadful loss 
in one unhappy hour—but for all a 
heavy price to be paid for the end and 
the perfection of our being. 

The first way out is to forget that 
one is sacred, and this men and women 
do by way of treason. They betray. 
They break at first uneasily, later eas- 
ily, and at last unconsciously, the 
pledge which each of us gave once be- 
fore he was born, in Paradise. All 
men and all women are conscious of 
that contract, for though their lips can- 
not frame it here, and though the terms 
of the pledge are forgotten, the memory 
of its obligation fills the mind. But 
there comes a day, and that soon in the 
lives of many, when to break it once is 
to be much refreshed and to seem to 
drop the burden; and in the second and 
the third time it is done and the fourth 
it is done more easily—until at last 
there is no more need for a man or a 
woman to break that pledged word 
again and once again; it is broken for 
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good and all. This is one most com- 
mon way in which the sacred quality is 
lost: the way of treason. Round about 
such as choose this kind of relief grows 
a habit and an air of treason. They 
betray all things at last, and even com- 
mon friendship is at last no longer 
theirs. The end of this false issue is 
despair. 

The second way is to take refuge 
from ourselves in pleasures, and this is 
easily done, not by the worse but by 
the better sort; for there are some, 
some few, who would never betray nor 
break their ancient word, but who, see- 
ing no meaning in a sacrifice nor in a 
burden, escape from it through pleasure 
as through a drug, and this pleasure 
they find in all manner of things, and 
always that spirit near them which 
would destroy their sacred mark per- 
suades them that they are right and 
that in such pursuits the sacrifice is 
evaded. So some will steep themselves 


‘in rhyme, some in landscapes, some in 


pictures, some in the watching of the 
complexity and change of things; some 
in music, some in action, some in mere 
ease. It seems as though the men 
and women who would thus forget 
their sacredness are better loved and 
better warned than those who take the 
other path, for they never forget cer- 
tain gracious things which should be 
proper to the mind, nor do they lose 
their friends. But that they have 
taken a wrong path you may easily 
perceive from this sign: that these 
pleasures, like any other drug, do not 
feed or satisfy, but must be increasd 
with every dose, and, even so, soon pall; 
they are continued, not because they 
are pleasures any longer, but because, 
dull though they have become, without 
them there is active pain. 

Take neither the one path nor the 
other, but retain, I beseech you, when 
the time comes, that quality of sacred- 
ness of which I speak, for there is no 
Some trouble fell upon 


alternative. 


our race, and all of us must take upon 
ourselves the business and the burden. 
If you will attempt any way out at all, 
it will but lead you to some worse 
thing. We have not all choices before 
us, but only very few, and each of those 
few choices is mortal, and all but one 
is evil. 

You should remember this also, dear 
little child, that at the beginning—oh, 
only at the very beginning of life—even 
your reason that God gave may lead 
‘you wrong. For with those memories 
strong upon you of perfect will, of clear 
intelligence, and of harmonious beauty 
all about, you will believe the world in 
which you stand to be the world from 
which you have come and to which you 
are also destined to return. You have 
but to treat this world for but a very 
little while as though it were the thing 
you think it is to find it is not so. 

Do you know that that which smells 
most strongly in this life of immortal- 
ity, and which a poet has called “the 
ultimate outpost of eternity,” is inse- 
cure and perishes? I mean the passion- 
ate affection of early youth. If that 
does not remain, what then do you 
think can remain? I tell you that noth- 
ing which you take to be permanent 
round about you when you are very 
young is more than the symbol or clothes 
of permanence. Another poet has 
written, speaking of the chalk hills: 


Only a little while remain 
The Downs in their solemnity. 


Nor is this saying forced: men and 
women cannot attach themselves even 
to the hills where they first played. 

Some men, wise but unillumined, and 
not conscious of that light which I here 
physically see shining all round and 
through you in the picture which is be- 
fore my eyes as I write, have said that 
to die young and to end the business 
early was a great blessing. We do not 
know. But we do know that to die 
long after and to have gone through the 
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business must be blessed, since blessed- 
ness and holiness and sacredness are 
bound together in one. 

But, of these three, be certain that 
sacredness is your chief business; 
blessedness after your first childhood 
you will never know, and holiness you 
may only see as men see distant moun- 
tains lifted beyond a plain—it cannot 
be your habitation. Sacredness, which 
is the stamp of that purpose whose ul- 
timate air is blessedness, whose end is 
holiness, will be upon you until you 
die; maintain that impress, cherish it 
and let it be your chief concern, for, 
though you neglect it, it will remain 
and will avenge itself. 

All this I have seen in your picture 
as you go across the grass, and it was 
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an accident of the camera that did it. 
If any one shall say that these things 
do not attach to the portrait of a child, 
let him ask himself whether they do 
not attach to the portrait that might be 
drawn did human skill suffice, of the 
life of a woman or a man, and whether 
the awful life of a man does not set 
out from the undisturbed securities of 
childhood: or let him ask himself 
whether, if a face in old age and that 
same face in childhood were equally 
and as by a revelation set down each 
in its full truth, and the growth of the 
ove into the other were interpreted by 
a profound intelligence, what I have 
said would not be true of all that little 
passage of ours through the daylight. 
Hilaire Belloc. 





FOLK-LORE IN 


The two branches of modern research 
which form the heading of this paper 
are more closely allied than might be 
supposed. It is a very thin boundary 
line which divides off one from the 
other. The word-lore of the people not 
seldom has its roots in ancient folk-lore, 
. which it preserves and transmits when 
other evidence of its existence has al- 


most or altogether perished; and as of- 


ten their folk-lore is only intelligible 
when we take into account the word- 
lore which enshrines and explains it. 
Interpenetrating and mutually reacting 
on each other they ought to be studied 
together. Though it is no part of the 
scope of the English Dialect Dictionary 
to register items of folk-lore as such, 
yet the popular names of customs, 
games, festivals, and superstitions 
there given will frequently reveal to 
an interested inquirer the ideas and be- 
liefs with which the country people en- 
visaged the subjects referred to, and 
these revelations are often not a little 
curious. We leave this mine to be 


WORD-LORE. 


utilized by others, content here with in- 
dicating its importance. In the pres- 
ent article we only propose to lay be- 
fore the reader some of the less obvious 
locutions of this sort which have not 
hitherto received notice or been eluci- 
dated. 

Anyone who has investigated the 
folk-speech of the peasantry is aware 
that in many of their uncouth and 
strange-scunding vocables are _ pre- 
served words of ancient lineage which - 
have completely died out in literary Eng- 
lish. One of these, to which we would 
now draw attention, has only recently 
come to light. It is a fossilized curios- 
ity which is all the more interesting as, 
though an indubitable dialect word, it 
has somehow eluded the “panter,” or 
all-enclosing sweep-net, of Professor Jo- 
seph Wright in his great work of na- 
tional importance now so happily com- 
pleted. It is to be found, however 
(and for the first time, we believe), reg- 
istered in the Supplementary list of 
Cumberland Words collected and pub- 
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lished by Dr. E. W. Prevost (Frowde), 
in which he informs us that the older 
dalesmen of that county sometimes 
refer to the devil in a familiar 
way as “Auld Muffy.” The expression 
is now but seldom heard, and in a few 
years probably it will be as extinct as 
the dodo. Dr. Prevost has no suggestion 
to make as to its origin, but, low and 
vulgar as it may seem, the word has a 
long and curious pedigree. It is one 
of those aristocrats who came over 
with the Norman William, a lineal de- 
scendant of the Anglo-French maufé, 
ugly, ill-featured, which was once 


synonymous with the Evil One as he 
that, in common belief, was notoriously 


hideous and deformed. “Sathan le 
mauf6” is mentioned in the Norman- 
French poem of Vie de St. Auban about 
1250 (1. 67, ed. Atkinson), where maufé 
represents Latin male factus, ill-made. 
Grimm, however, was of opinion that 
the Old French maufez, malfez, rather 
meant “the evil-doer’ (male faciens), 
which might receive support from the 
use of the word in old Law French, as 
when a criminal says “Jeo noi onques 
compeingnie en mes mauveises fez fors 
seulement le malfé’—‘“I never had ac- 
complice in my evil deeds save only the 
devil.” Palsgrave, at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, has “hobgob- 
lyng, goblin, mauffé’ (L’Esclaircisse- 
ment, p. 231), and Cotgrave, in 1649, 
gives as old words “mauffé, a bug, fairy, 
or she-spirit,” and “mauffait, a goblin, 
bug, devil, spirit.” The word occurs 
frequently in Old French poetry—¢.g. 
“L’ame emportent malfez,’  Otinel, 
1174; “Dedens infer n’a diable ne 
mauffé,’” Huon de Bordeaur, 5111. Other 
forms of the word are malfé, maufé, and 
less correctly malfait, maufait (see 
Godefroy, Dict. de VAncienne Langue 
Francaise). The latter authority sug- 
gests that these forms are due to folk- 
etymology and that the original mean- 


1‘*The Court Baron,’’ by Maitland and Bail- 
@oa (Gelden Society), 1891, p. 64. 
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ing of the word was mal fé (malum 
fatum), the bad fay, or evil fate. How- 
ever that may be, it is for philologians 
to decide. The Guernsey folk still call 
the devil maufé in their patois, which is 
exactly the “muffy” of the Cumberland 
people. It is not often that a word in 
humble life can be so successfully re- 
habilitated and restored to its rightful 
honors as, for the first time, this now 
is. 

The familiar names which the com- 
mon folk are so fond of using for the 
Evil One, not so much perhaps out of 
irreverence as from a desire to dissem- 
ble their fears, often preserve the faded 
and attenuated lineaments of ancient 
heroes or demi-gods which once had 
some historic significance. ‘The poor 
part these words are made to play re- 
calls the fate of those pagan divinities 
who, after being understood to rule the 
powers of the air and the destinies of 
men, came down to the level of in- 
significant demons, or were even made 
a farcical show for the amusement of 
the multitude.”* An instance is pre- 
sented in the expletive so popular with 
eur grandfathers, “By the Lord 
Harry!” It occurs in Congreve’s Old 
Bachelor, 1687 (act ii. se. 1) and in 
Fielding’s History of a Foundling, 1740 
—“The Lord Harry knows when we 
shall arrive at any place” (bk. viii. ch. 
9). Mr. Tulliver thought this “a puz- 
zling world and Old Harry’s got a fin- 
ger in it” (Mill on the Floss, ch. ix. p. 
241). 

Some have imagined that that un- 
scrupulous monarch Harry the Eighth, 
who harried the Church by his confis- 
eations, gave occasion for the phrase, 
but it can claim an origin much more 
ancient. So far back as the ninth 
century Erik, one of the oldest kings of 
the Scandinavian peoples, who had 
come to be honored as one of the Asa- 
gods, was put forward by the pagans 
to withstand the invading power of 

2 George Eliot, ‘Theophrastus Such.’’ 
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Christianity. The old gods, when they 
felt their dominion was in danger—so 
the story went*—sent a messenger to 
King Olaf and his people when they 
were disposed to adopt the new faith, 
in order to divert them from their pur- 
If the Swedes, they said, were 
not content with their existing pan- 
theon and wished to have more gods— 
i.e. to receive the Christ of the for- 
eigners—the heavenly council were 
quite prepared to admit their native 
king Erik, who anciently had ruled 
over them, as a new deity into their 
number. Indeed, his claims to deity- 
ship were so far acknowledged that a 
temple was erected to his honor and 
sacrifices offered to him. This coun- 
terblast to Christianity is mythologic- 
ally interesting as a last effort made 
to infuse new life into the moribund 
faith by raising into an object of wor- 
ship “the most brilliant of the ancient 
mythic heroes and the one most cele- 
brated by the Skalds.”* When the dei- 
fed Erik was thus pitted by the 
heathens as their champion and adver- 


pose. 


sary to the Christ at the spiritual crisis 
of their nation, it was natural that he 
should come to be execrated by the 
Christians, when they prevailed, as a 
very anti-Christ. It was the old choice 


hetween Christ and Belial. No doubt 
we can discover here the reason why 
Gammel Erik, “Old Erik,” was adopted 
at a later day as a popular appellation 
of the devil, corresponding to our “Old 
Nick.” The Life of Angarius declares 
that it was the devil’s own work that 
Erik was adopted among the gods.* In 
Swedish and Danish Gammel Erik 
(Erich, Erke), in Norwegian Gamla 
Firik, “Old Erik,” are familiar terms 
still for the devil.* 

A Manx tradition preserves the name 

2 “Life of Angarius,"’ Rydberg, ‘“‘Teut. My- 
thology,’’ p. 548; Grimm, “‘T. Myth.,”’ p. 360. 

Rydberg, loc. cit. Erik is one with Rigr, 
who guards the bridge of the gods. 


5 Rydberg, p. 548. 
*Grimm, p. 1606; Thorpe, “North Mythol- 
ogy,’’ vol. ii. 
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of an ancieut monarch Orry, the son of 
a king of Denmark (about 918-947), who 
has been identified with this Scandina- 
vian Erik,’ and a folk-tale which con- 
nects King Orry with the Milky Way 
points to the same conclusion, it being 
evidently a reminiscence of the Swedish 
Hriksgata, the galaxy, the shining path 
by which 
from 


the divine hero descended 
heaven to earth.© As Erik 
sumed the form of Orry among the 
Manx, with which we may compare its 
Slovak form Areh,’ it would readily pass 
in English into Aric (Arih), and thus, 
by an inevitable folk-etymology, into 
Arry and Harry. The syllable cr in Eng- 


as- 


lish always tends to become ar, as a 
multitude of words show (e.g. “darling,” 
“farrier,” “farthing,” 
son,” “pardon,” “quarrel,” “marvel,” 
“starve,” &c.). Indeed, Harry itself 
stands for Herry (Breton Hery), Henry, 
Henrick (Henricus), and Harris for 
Herries. Thus “Old Harry” is to “Old 
Erick” exactly as Harry is to Frisian 
Enrik, Swedish Henrik; and we may 
assume that the Northern phrase was 
brought to our shores by the Scandi- 
navian invaders. The earliest use of 
it we have found is in Bishop Corbet's 
Elegie on Dr. Ravis, 1609, who says that 
Old St. Paul’s was infested by 


Ould Harry ruffians [ie. devilish 
swaggerers], bankrupts, southsayers.” 


The phrase “Old Nick,” which we 
have used above as an analogous syn- 
onym for the fiend, has a history at the 
back of it even more ancient. It has 
very commonly been assumed that this 
is a survival of the Old English nicer, a 
mischievous water-demon (in Beowul/, 
1, 422), Icel. mykr (Ger. nix); Samuel 
Butler even thought that it was Nick 


™P. M. C. Kermode, ‘“‘Traces of Norse My- 
thology in the Isle of Man,’ p. 13; A. W. 
Moore, ‘“‘History of the Isle of Man,”’ i. 92; id., 
“Manx Folklore,’’ 10-12, 190. 

* Grimm, p. 235. 

* Yonge, “Hist. of Christian Names,”’ fi. 381. 

1% “*Poems,”’ p. 5, ed. 1807, where a hyphen be- 
tween ‘“‘Harry’’ and ‘“‘ruffians’’ disguises the 
meaning. 


“harbor,” “par- 
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Machiavel, as a by-word for evil cun- 
ning, who “gave his name to our Old 
Nick” (Hudibras, pt. iii. canto 1). But 
the origin is even more remote and cu- 
rious. It seems to have arisen, strange 
to say, out of an exaggerated view of 
the sterner aspect of the most popu- 
lar saint of the Middle Ages—St. Nich- 
olas (Bishop of Myra in the fourth cen- 
tury), Owing to his extracrdinary 
piety in infancy Nicholas had been 
adopted as the patron saint of children. 
The pretty legend which told how the 
good Bishop stealthily flung a purse of 
gold through a window on three suc- 
cessive occasions, in order to provide a 
marriage portion for the three fair 
daughters of a poverty-stricken gentle- 
man in his native city, was so widely 
current that parents in later times pre- 
tended that the little presents which 
they provided for their children at 
Christmas time had been left by St. 
Nicholas (or Nicklas), who had popped 
in through the windows during the 
night. The perennial popularity of 
Santa Claus (i.e. Klaus, ‘Klas, the 
mutilated remnant of Nickolaus) as the 
unseen giver of Christmas gifts still 
keeps his memory green. 

Fathers and mothers, thus finding a 
useful ally in St. Nicholas in encourag- 
ing youthful virtue, after a time came 
to the judicious conclusion that the 
patron saint of childhood ought prop- 
erly to be a terror to evil-doers as well 
as a rewarder of them that do well. 
Accordingly they provided him with a 
rod to be used when necessary. Pope 
Hildebrand, writing nine hundred years 
ago, mentions that parents on Christ- 
mas Eve used to give their children va- 
rious little presents, such as rattles, 
boxes, apples, nuts, and the like, and 
that a rod was generally provided in ad- 
dition that they might the more easily 
be kept in order from the fear of pun- 
ishment (plerumque virga additur ut metu 
castigationis eo facilius regnentur—Fes- 
tum Nativitatis Christi, sec. 8). At first 


the kindly but secret benefactor, he 
says, was feigned to be the Christ- 
child Himself. Afterward St. Nicholas 
Was assigned to him as his attendant 
or servant, by way of foil or contrast, 
to play the sterner part of castigator. 
The rod which he carried quite altered 
his character. He was probably rep- 
resented as having a blackened face, 
like Knecht Ruprecht,” and he might 
even bear.off naughty children in his 
pannier to some doom of dreadful 
vagueness. We can imagine what fear 
the threat “St. Nicholas is coming!” 
would strike into the hearts of the rep- 
robates of the nursery. French nurses 
still tell their charges that he brings 
St. Flogger (Saint Fouettard) with him 
as his companion. In this way Nich- 
olas would come to be an object of 
dread, almost equivalent to a _ bogie, 
ready to carry away and punish bad 
children. Indeed, De Quincey men- 
tions that an appeal to Niccolo is (or 
was) in the South of France a common 
nursery artifice for alarming refrac- 
tory infants.” From this grim present- 
ment of Nicholas as an agent of retri- 
bution he seems to have degenerated 
imperceptibly into a kind of hobgoblin. 
When we find that this nursery word 
for the bogie-man was similarly used in 
Scotland formerly as a name for the 
devil in the form of “Auld Nichol,” we 
ean have no hesitation in recognizing 
here the origin of our vulgar expression 
“Old Nick.” * Allan Ramsay, writing in 
1719, says: 

Fause flattery nane but fools will tickle 


That gars me hate it like auld Nicol. 
Epistle to Arbuthnot. 


Nickel is used similarly in German for 
a goblin or devil. In Sweden a worth- 


“Grimm, ‘“‘Teut. Myth.,’’ pp. 515, 516; M. 
Conway, “‘Demonology and Devil-lore,”’ i. 112. 

22 ““Works,"’ xii. 83. 

It is found about 1643 (“‘N. E. D.""). The 
Mordvinians similarly have mixed up St. Nicho- 
las with their native deity Nichké-Paz (M. 
Miiller, ‘‘Science of Mythology,”’ i. 255). ‘“‘Old 
Nick's astride the beast-—-old Nicholas to a 
tittle.’’ — Coleridge, ‘‘Sibylline Leaves.”’ 
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less ore which yielded no metal used to 
be called Kupfer-nickel (or Kupfer- 
nicol, 1728), i.e. “copper-demon,” whence 
comes our “nickel” as a name for a 
well-known base metal,"* as if produced 
by the mocking imps of the mine. The 
saintly and kindly old Bishop of Myra 
has fallen on evil days when his name 
is so maligned in popular usage as to 
become a synonym for the Prince of 
Evil. 

Another vulgar equivalent for the 
same, “Old Scratch,” is merely the sur- 
vival of the Old English word skrat— 
“aud Scrat” in Northern English—a 
word widely diffused for a demon or 
evil spirit, and in particular a hairy 
wood-sprite like a satyr (eg. Swed. 
skratt, Icel. skratti, O.H.Ger. scrato). 
The folk-etymology probably had a 
reference to the claws of the Evil One; 
but the name originally seems to have 
céme from his mocking laugh (Scand. 
skratta, to laugh discordantly), which 
was also characteristic of our English 
goblins, Robin Goodfellow and Puck, 


In knavish sort and to himselfe 
He’d laugh out, hoe, hoe, hoe! * 


The way country folks twist words 
about is amazing. Indeed, some of the 
folk-saws current among the peas- 
antry are so bizarre an! absurd in 
their present form that it seems almost 
hopeless to disentangle the meaning 
that no doubt they once bore. It is 
only by a wide comparison of many va- 
riant versions, and a patient following 
up of the clue thus obtained towards 
their common source, that we begin to 
see a glimmering of light. Then, what 
seemed so irrational is found to have 
once possessed a definite, though per- 
haps mythical, significance. As an ex- 
ample, we take the curious comparative 
formula, which is widely employed in 


% Quite similarly ‘‘cobalt’’ (Ger. ‘‘Kobalt’’), 
originally applied to worthless ore, had its name 
from the Kobold or demon. 

% Halliwell, ‘“‘Fairy Mythology’’ (Shaks. Soc.) 
pp. 163, 165. This was also a characteristic of 
the devil In the mystery plays (id. xiv.). 
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the Midlands and Lincolnshire, as well 
as in Surrey, Sussex,” and Cornwall,” 
to express the ne plus ultra of mental 
astuteness and profundity, “As deep as 
Garrick.” The present shape of the 
phrase is due, no doubt, to the fame of 
the great actor, which had reached the 
ears of the rustics and became a by- 
word for clever impersonation and ver- 
satile genius; but the wording here, so 
obviously modern, is only a warping or 
reshaping, under the influence of folk- 
etymology, of a much older expression. 
This is implied by the great variety of 
forms which the saying takes in other 
dialects. In Gloucestershire it ap- 
pears “As deep as Garry,” “ in Haver- 
fordwest “As deep as Garratt,” else- 
where “As deep as Garlick.”” This 
wide diffusion in so many unmeaning 
varieties indicates that all these phrases 
alike are survivals of some intelligible’ 
old-world saw, long since forgotten. 
The clue, if we mistake not, is to be 
found preserved in the form Garratt, 
used by the Pembroke folk. In Ire- 
land, Garret and Garry, otherwise 
Girodh or Gearoidh, are variants of 
Gerald or Gerard—the two names seem 
to be identical "—-but the latter, as used 
in folk-lore, is the word with which we 
are now concerned. In medieval Eng- 
land Gerrard (or Gerard) had for some 
reason come to be synonymous with 
the devil. In the Cursor Mundi, a 
Northumbrian poem of the fourteenth 
century, the circumstance of the Jews 
receiving the devil or Antichrist when 
they thought they were receiving Christ 
is thus expressed: 


Thai sal wene crist at vnderfang 
And sal receiue the gerard strang,” 


16 ‘Notes and Queries,”’ 6th S., iv. 540; 10th 
S., villi. 251, 376. But no explanation has been 
given by the contributors. 


1? Hazlitt, “English Proverbs.”’ 

38 Northall, “‘Warwick Wordbook,”’ p. 275. 

7” *N, and Q.,"" 2nd S., fi. 307. 

2 Thid., 6th S., fv. 540; also ‘‘as Charlock,”’ 
10th S., vill. 376. 

2 Bardsley, ‘‘Eng. Surnames,"’ p. 52. 

22 Vol, iv. 1. 22307 (ed. Morris). 
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where the Fairfax MS. gives for the 
latter line: 





And salle resceiue a deuil ful strange. 


Similarly, a poem attributed to Rich- 
ard Rolle of Hampole, early in the 
fourteenth century, has: 


Gerrard him-self sal gif the a smit, 
Als biak as him-self makes he the lik.” 


In French it appears to have the same 
meaning in popular legends, as Collin 
de Plancy gives “Gérard le diable” in 
his Dictionnaire Infernal (1863). There 
can be little doubt, then, that the orig- 
inal form of the folk-saw, now so badly 
distorted, must have been “As deep as 
Gerard,” or “as Garret,’ which is the 
same thing: that is to say, as cunning 
and secret as the devil, for “le diable 
est trop subtil’ says an old French 
proverb. 

We have here also the probable ex- 
planation of a Somerset saying given 
by Ray in his Proverbs (ed. 1742, p. 277), 
“Here is Gerard’s bailiff; work, or you 
must die with cold”; the messenger of 
Satan will not be trifled with. An- 
other form of this diabolic Garret may 
be recognized in the Gearoidh Tarla, or 
Earl Garret or Gerald, of Irish legends, 
a master of enchantments, or, as Mr. 
Kennedy puts it aptly for our purpose, 
“deep in the black art,” who is still 
sleeping, like Barbarossa, a charmed 
sleep in a cavern beneath the Rath of 
Mullaghmast: once every seven years 
he rides round the Surragh of Kildare, 
and he is yet to be King of Ireland.* 
Garry Gaerlaug, the warrior who sleeps 
in the enchanted fort of Ardee, is evi- 
dently the same personage.” 

Having traced the phrase so far up 
the stream of time, we might be con- 
tent to stop here. But we are tempted 
to pursue our investigation further and 

“te y ‘‘Works’’ (ed. Horstman), vol. fi. p. 

** ‘Legendary Fictions of the Irish Celts,’’ pp. 


153-155. 
J. Rhys, ‘Celtic Folklore,’’ fi. 483. 
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to inquire how Gerard came to be used 
as a synonym for the devil. If we can 
find an answer to this question it may 
land us in results even more curious 
than those we have reached already. 
Well, let us see. 

A figure of some importance in the 
Northern mythology is Geirrod (Ice- 
landiec Geir-rodhr, “spear-glorious’’), 
“the erafty knave,”*” who is hund-viss, 
“hundred-wise.” This voleanic giant 
labors, like Vulcan, at a stithy beneath 
the earth, where he handles masses of 
red-hot iron, one of which he flings at 
Thor when he ventures into his king- 
dom. His two fierce daughters, Greip 
(Grip) and Gialp (Yelp)—probably de- 
noting the volcanic powers of nature, 
water and fire—cause the river Wim- 
mer to rise in order to arrest the prog- 
ress of Thor. . When King Gorm seeks 
Geirrod’s mysterious realm of Jétun- 
heim (Giant-land or Tartaros) he has to 
pass the ocean, to journey down to 
Chaos and cross the river which di- 
vides earth from the lower world. He 
finds Geirrod in a gloomy cavern full 
of filth and horrors undergoing the pun- 
ishment inflicted upon him by Thor. In 
another story Geirrod plays the réle of 
“a sort of King of Death,” and seizes 
Woden when he comes to his hall, and 
placing him between two fires tortures 
him for eight nights. In Saxo Gram- 
maticus (twelfth century), by whom he 
is called Geruthus, he is King of the 
Underworld. It is easy to see that this 
fire-giant Geirrod, whom Bugge would 
identify with the infernal monster 
Geryon in his dark cave of punishment 
beneath the earth, might readily come 
to be regarded as one with the devil 
of popular Christianity. Thus Gerard 
as a devil-name in medieval writers 
would naturally be accounted for; and, 
lastly, the Garret who enjoys a pro- 

2° Thorpe, “N. Myth.,” 1. 53. 

270. F. Keary. “The Vikings,” p. 51. Geir- 
rod was originally a mythical giant who dwelt 

in the uttermost north and starved his guests, a 


personification of stern winter (Rydberg, ‘‘Teut. 
Mythology,’’ p. 71). 
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verbial reputation for “depth” or evil 
cunning among the peasantry of our 
own day would have his pedigree un- 
folded. “As deep as Garrick” ulti- 
mately means as abysmal or unfathom- 
able as Geirrod, the subterranean Ha- 
des of the ancient Scandinavians.” 

Another interesting survival of the 
old Teutonic mythology in the everyday 
language of the North Country folk is 
presented in the word Heckleburnie, or 
Hecklebarney, used in uncomplimentary 
expletives. “Gan to Hecklebarney wi’ 
ye!” is a Northumbrian way of wishing 
one at the deuce or in the infernal re- 
gions. A disappointed gold-digger in 
R. Emery’s Pitman’s Return from Cali- 
fornia exclaims: 


A (I) wish they’d been at Heckleburnie, 
That ever mentioned Calleyforney. 


If a Scotchman so far forgot the pro- 
prieties as to request one “to go to the 
devil” the correct retort was to wish 
him a worse fate, “Go you to Heckle- 
birnie,”” which Jamieson explains was 
understood to be a still more remote 
and undesirable place three miles be- 
yond hell. The people who use this 
appellation for the inferno have no tra- 
dition as to its meaning. They would 
doubtless be surprised to hear that it 
was once a mere attribute of Odin, the 
old heathen god of their ancestors. As 
the furious wind-god rode abroad at the 
head of the wild host he was described 
as Hackelberend or Hakolberend, that is 
to say “the cloak-wearer,” the blue 
cloak (heklu blé, Goth. hakuls)* in 


28 For the Geirrod legend see Powell and Vigfus- 
son. ‘Corpus Poeticum Boreale,’’ vol. 1. p. 127; 
vol. ii. pp. 17-22, 212; De la Saussaye, ‘‘Religion 
of the Teutons,"’ p. 241: V. Rydberg, ‘“Teutonic 
Mythology.”” pp. 212, 228, 364, 633 seq., 644; 
“Voyage of Bran,’’ p. 300; Saxo Grammaticus, 
Folklore Soc. Ed.. pp. 344-350. In the ‘‘Legends 
of the Holy Rood” (xiv. cent.), when the devil 
tempts Eve, ‘‘the gerrard thus gan hir bigile’’ 
(p. 64, 1. 71, E. E. T. S.). The ‘Cursor Mundi” 
(xiv. cent.) describes Goliath as ‘‘yon gerard 
that es sa grim’’ (1. 7487). and Herod. the in- 
fant-slayer, as ‘‘that gredi gerard’’ (1. 11811). 

2 Hecla similarly is the volcano with its 
hood (Ieel. hakla) of smoke. The memory of 
Hakol-berend also lives on in “John Hacklebir- 
nie’s House’’ (M. Miiller, ‘‘Physical Religion,"’ 
p. 323). 
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which he was enveloped being the at- 
mosphere or blue sky, for which reason 
he was also sometimes styled heklu- 
madhr, “the cloak-man.” As in a 
Northern phrase “to fare to Odin” was 
to die or “go to pot,’ so “to go to 
Heckleberend” was to join the wild 
hunter, the restless Odin, in his tem- 
pestuous career, to hasten to destruc- 
tion; then, Odin (Wuotan) having fallen 
from his high estate to become a mere 
devil, “to go to Hecklebirnie” on Eng- 
lish lips assumed its present meaning 
as a vulgar expletive. In quite a sim- 
ilar way “far til Odhins” is the Ice- 
landic equivalent for the German “fabr 
zum Teufel.” 

Grimm, with his usual acuteness, no- 
ticed that the names of the old gods are 
often petrified and preserved in popular 
exclamations and imprecations. An- 
other remarkable instance of this truth, 
in addition to those already adduced, is 
to be found in the enigmatical York- 
shire word “hummer,” used for hell] or 
the deuce in such expressions as “To 
hummer wi’ it,” “As dark as hummer,” 
“Go to hummer!” The local equivalent 
for “Go to Jericho” is “Thoo gan ti 
hummer.” *” The origin of the word 
has not, we believe, been ascertained. 
A conjecture, not devoid of probability, 
may perhaps be permitted. Famous 
among the giant powers of the Norse 
mythology was Hymir, “the dark one,” 
forn iétunn, “the old giant,’ who owned 
an ocean cauldron a mile deep.” “There 
lives east of the sleet-bays at the end 
of heaven a hundred-wise giant called 
Hymir” (Hymis Kvidha, |. 18). Jitun- 
heimar, the land of the giants, the per- 
sonification of the powers of Death and 
Night, borders on Helheimar, or ghost 
land, and when Thor takes his journey 
to Hymir (at haullo er Hymir Atti), to 
the great hall which Hymir owned, he 


%* J. Nicholson, ‘‘Folklore of E. Yorkshire,’’ p. 
105. 
" Grimm, 
of Humir. 
® Vigfusson and Powell, 
ale,’’ 1. 220. 


“TT, M.,” p. 529. Hymir pronoun 


“Corp. Poet. Bore- 
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descends into the underworld.” The 
name probably meant “the dark,” be- 
ing akin to old Norse humr, murky; 
hiimin, the gloaming; hum, dusk, haze; 
Prov. Norweg. hyma, to grow dark; 
hyming, gloaming; as well as Shetland 
and Orkney hum, to grow dark (Icel. 
hum, the twilight and the sea, with 
which we may perhaps compare the 
Greek xia). Seeing how often in 
modern folk-tales the devil is made to 
take the place of the ancient giant, we 
can believe that the Yorkshireman’s 
“Go to hummer,” “As dark as hum- 
mer,” is a far-off reminiscence of the 
once-dreaded Hymir, who ruled the 
dark seas and personified them in their 
inhospitable nature. That his fame 
was known in Northern England ap- 
pears from the fact that he lent his 
name to the sea-like estuary of the 
Humber, which stands for Hummer, or 
Humer, just as “number” stands for 
numer(-us). 

The old chroniclers converted the 
eponymous giant into an early king 
who invaded Scotland from the main- 
land. Robert of Gloucester tells how 


Homber, Kyng of Hungri, sone bi- 

gan to fle 

In to a gret water ther, & a dreynt hym 
self with schame; 

Thar fore me[n] clepude that water 
the Homber, aftur hys name, 

As me[n] deth yet, and euer more wole, 
for the cas 

That Homber, Kyng of Hungri, ther 
ynne a dreynt was.” 


In later legend he became “a Scyth- 
ian King that Humber hight,” who cru- 
elly drowned his enemies in that water, 
and afterwards 


In the selfe same river, where he late 
Had drenched them, he drowned him 
againe, 
And nam’d the river of his wretched 
fate 
% Rydberg, “Teut. Mythology,"’ p. 579; Wag- 


ner, ‘‘Asgard,’’ p. la Saussaye, ‘‘Teut. 
Rel.,”" p. 331. 

% “Ohronicle,"’ ed. Hearne, vol. i. p. 24. 
“Percy Fol. MS,"’ ili. 487. 


Whose bad condition yet it doth re- 
taine, 

Oft tossed with his stormes, which 
therein still remaine.™ 


Mr. Atkinson tells us that “to look 
Hummersea-wards” is still a common 
expression of direction in Cleveland.” 
An intensive form of the above exple- 
tive, “buck-hummer,” is also in use, 
“All t? rest may go to buck-hummer” 
(Saunterer’s Satchell, 1877, p. 31), where 
the prefix evidently is identical with 
the German bock used for the devil (also 
helle-boc), the evil spirit having form- 
erly been represented as a _ he-goat 
with horns and cloven feet.” Another 
consideration may have contributed to 
give the Humber an uncanny reputa- 
tion. The Roman colonists along the 
banks of the Rhine and of the Danube 
looked out on the country beyond those 
rivers as a dim undiscovered world of 
which they knew nothing, the bounda- 
ries of the empire being regarded 
almost as the boundaries of the land 
of the living, insomuch that to 
“cross the Rhine’ was almost 
equivalent to leaving this world (like 
crossing the Jordan in Christian hym- 
nody); in the same manner to the 
Englishmen, the Humber, which sepa- 
rated and protected them from the wild 
northern tribes, may have seemed the 
limit, beyond which lay an unknown 
region of mystery and peril, so that “to 
go to Hummer” would be to reach the 
world’s end, the ultima Thule of civiliza- 
tion and Christendom. This would, 
no doubt, be the predominant idea 
when the mythical association had been 
forgotten. 

Sometimes we must go back to the 
very cradle of our literature if we wish 
to discover the origin of our country 


% Spenser's ‘‘Faerie Queene,’’ IV. xi. 38. — In 
Welsh folk-tale it is Homber, King of Hungary, 
who bequeaths his name to the Humber. ‘‘Ma- 
binogion,’’ ed. Williams, p. 417.—H. 8S. D. 
Ward, ‘“‘M. S. Romances in B. M.,”’ 1. 339. 


3% “Qleveland Dialect,’ p. 605. 
Grimm, p. 995. 
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children’s ogres. Our oldest English 
poem, Beowulf, introduces us to a grisly 
fiend who dwelt in the waste-land, and 
had his fastness in the fens amidst the 
black moors, “the ungentle being, Gren- 
del hight.” He inhabited “the Nick- 
ers’ mere” and his mother “the awe- 
some sea” (weter egesan, 1. 1261). This 
horrible ghoul came up ravening for 
human flesh and carried men away to 
his lair beneath the waters, where he 
mangled them cruelly. He seems to 
be a native product of the eerie and 
mysterious region, the “mark,” which 
still unknown to mortals is haunted by 
strange monsters: 


A fiend of hell, 
The wrathful spirit Grendel was named, 
The mighty mark-stepper, who the 
moors held, 
Fen and fastness; 
abode 
The unhappy wight dwelt in a while, 
Since the Creator him had proscribed.” 


the giant-race’s 


The name Grendel has been interpreted 
as meaning “grinder” (from g¢rindan), 
and it has been suggested (with some 
lack of probability, as it seems to me) 
that we have here a poetical present- 
ment of the bear, which crushes men’s 
bones as he hugs them in his clutches.” 
But it seems far more likely that this 
water-monster which lurks in the 
depths of lakes and seas got his name 
from A.-Saxon grynd, the abyss, an- 
other form of A.-Saxon and Old Ice- 
landic grund, depth, often used specifi- 
cally for the bottom of the sea” (com- 
pare “ground-swell”’) and the pit of 
hell. In Beorulf the mother of the 
monster is called grund-wyrgen, the wolf 
of the sea-depths, and the distinctive 
feature of the Grendel was that he car- 


%8 “‘Beowulf,’’ ed. J. M. Garnett, Il. 101-106. 


*°W. W. Skeat, ‘Journal of Philology,”’ xv. 
120 seq. Mythologists differ widely as to the 
original import of Grendel. Laistner thinks he 
is the mist; Grimm identifies him with A.-Sax. 
“grindel,”” a bolt or bar, figuratively used 
(‘‘Teut. Myth."" pp. 243, 1000). 

“ Grendel's mother is ‘“‘the grim and grisly 
guardian of the depths of the surge’ (W. 
Huyshe, ‘‘Beowulf,’’ p. 130). 
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ried his victims to the bottom (grynde). 
If he be a personification of anything, 
it is probably of the high flood which 
devastates the coasts of the North Sea 
—“Die Nordsee ist eine Mordsee.” 
That some nature-myth is involved is 
generally agreed.“ In Csxdmon the 
word is used as synonymous with 
Satan, and in Old English it came to be 
used in the sense of fierce or savage: 


Be noght so gryndel, god man, bot go 
forth thy wayes.* 


We might anticipate that a bogey 
which appealed to the popular imagina- 
tion with such weird power would not 
soon die out of remembrance, but 
would be preserved in many a folk-saw 
and folk-tale. Kemble mentions sev- 
eral places as having anciently borne 
his name, such as “Grendel’s Mere,” 
“Grendel’s Beck,” “Grendel’s Pit.” And 
even in modern times his fame is not 
quite forgotten among the country folk 
of Northern England. In Lancashire 
children are still frightened away from 
ponds by warnings about the “Grindy- 
low,” “ a water-demon which lies in 
wait at the bottom of pools in readiness 
to prey upon them. This can hardly 
be otherwise than a survival of the an- 
cient Grendel, to which it corresponds 
so closely both in name and nature. 
This same mere-haunting water-sprite 
is also known as Grendith or Grinteeth, 
and finally (with a hypocoristic or 
wheedling prenomen) it becomes 
“Jenny Greenteeth.” Mr. H. T. Crof- 
ton describes this latest phase of this 
rustic Secylla as a malicious water-hag 
which infests some deep pools called 
Twenty Pits, and is in the habit of seiz- 
ing those who come too near her abode 
and dragging them down into the 
depths.“ Gervase of Tilbury, in his 


“De la Saussaye, ‘‘Rel. of the Teutons,”’ p. 


2 “Alliterative Poems,’’ ‘‘Patience,”” 1, 524. 
Kemble, ‘‘Saxons in Eng.,"’ fi. 378. 
“English Dialect Dictionary,”’ s. v. 
“Old Moss Side,"’ 1904; see R. T. Hampson, 
“Medii Aevi Kalendarium,"’ 1. 489. 
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Otia Imperialia (1211), mentions an Eng- 
lish goblin, resembling a colt of a year 
old, which was known in his time by 
the name of a “grant.” It is not 
known whether this has any connection 
with the “draci,” or water-spirits, that 
used to carry off women, to which he 
also refers; but Jacob Grimm suggested 
that the “grant” might well be akin to 
Grendel.“ The suggestion would be the 
more plausible if Grandil was another 
form of Grendel, as Ettmiiller asserts;“ 
grand or grant would readily be evolved 
from the seeming diminutival form, as 
in the case of “almond” from “al- 
mondel,” “date” from “datel,” Fr. 
“ange” from “angel.” 

Those who spend their summer holi- 
day in sailing on the Norfolk Broads 
may have had experience of a sudden 
squall or whirlwind which sometimes 
springs up there, generally coming from 
the south-west, and very violent and 
partial in its action, and they may have 
been puzzled by the enigmatical name 
which the natives give to the phenom- 
enon. They call it “Roger’s blast.” 
Who was this unknown and mythical 
Roger who succeeded in fixing his name 
on this disturbance of nature? He 
hailed, we believe, from the Norse 
mythology, and was introduced by the 
Danes. Sometimes spelt “Rodger’s 
blast” or “Rodge’s blast” (see C. Da- 

The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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vies’s The Norfolk Broads, 1884, pp. 55, 
265), it is otherwise and more correctly 
known as “Rodge blast” (D. Dale, 
Noah’s Ark, 1890, p. 21). In this 
Rodge, who has not hitherto been iden- 
tified, we may see a naturalized form 
of the Icelandic R6dhi, a storm-giant 
and personification of the wind,“ as in 
the phrase “lita fyrir Rédha,” “to cast 
to the wind,” to abandon utterly. 
R6dhi seems to have been etymologi- 
cally “the Roarer” (compare Icel. rjéta, 
to rout or roar), akin to Welsh rhuad, 
roaring, blustering (Lat. rudens), and 
the Vedic Rudra, the roaring tempest 
god, father of the Maruts, or storms. 
We discover this Norfolk word recorded 
in an old English glossary five hundred 
years old in the form of rowdyows (or 
rowdyonys) blaste, which is explained to 
be a whirlwind, Lat. turbo.” It is a 
good instance of the tenacity with 
which country folks hold fast to old 
words. 

It would add much to the interest of 
vacation visits to country districts if, 
while an open eye was kept for botani- 
cal specimens, geological formations, 
and the like, the ear was kept equally 
open for those most instructive and 
human of all antiquities—dialect words. 
They often have a story to tell, as we 
have seen, worth listening to, and they 


are fast disappearing. 
A. Smythe Palmer. 
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I. 

“I consider your invention is very in- 
genious, Mr—er—Barr,” said the Gen- 
eral with the air of one summing up; 
“the steering by wireless is a most ad- 
mirable—er—feature, and the embodi- 
ment of the—er—telescopic principle 
would certainly make it most—er— 
portable. I confess I am surprised that 


4 **Teut. Myth.” p. 243. 
« “‘Lex, Anglo-Saxonicum,”’ p. 441. 


the Navy people haven't taken it up.” 
He advanced out of the shadow to the 
table, lit like a billiard-table by six 
deeply shaded lights, and gazed 
thoughtfully at the array of plans 
pinned out upon it. “The point is,” he 


« “Notes and Queries,’’ 4th S., vi. 502; Sth 
S., ili. 106. ‘‘East Ang. Mag..’’ May 1905. 

# Cleasby and Vigfusson, ‘‘Icel. Dict.’ p. 502. 

* “Promptorium Parvulorum,”’ p. 437; where 
the editor, Mr. Way, failed to identify the word. 
Lydgate (ab. 1430) says ‘‘a whirle wynd was in 
old English called a Rodion’’ — ‘‘Bochus,”’ ii. xv. 
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continued after a slight pause, “that 
the thing is hardly in our line. It is 
quite conceivable, as you suggest, that 
occasions might arise when it might 
be—er—useful. But, as I have already 
pointed out, it is an established maxim 
in war that a river line is indefensible; 
that is a fact which history—er—bears 
out.” 

“It is precisely that maxim which my 
invention would wipe out, or at any 
rate modify,” said the keen-faced man 
bending under the lamp-shades to look 
up at the speaker opposite. “No bridge 
could be thrown across a river within a 
radious of ten miles of my machine; six 
of my machines could picket a hundred 
and twenty miles of river. I keep my 
model on an island in the river, and 
work it from the island for convenience’ 
sake. But it wouldn't be necessary to 
go near the river; the machines might 
be hidden under water at different 
points, and operated from a distance. 
Then again, sir,” he continued eagerly, 
“the thing is a secret, and would come 
as a surprise to an enemy. Even when 
they discovered what it was they 
would find it very difficult to guard 
against.” 

“I quite agree,” replied the General, 
“that in certain circumstances your in- 
vention might prove very—er—useful, 
but I am afraid I can hardly ask the 
War Office to buy it as—er—a specu- 
lation.” There was a suggestion of 
testiness and finality in the last words 
which warned the inventor that further 
pleading would be useless; nevertheless 
he made a last despairing appeal. 

“May I at least ask you to send a 
representative down to the river to see 
my model work, sir?” 

“IT am afraid we can hardly do that,” 
said the Genera] after a pause; judging 
from your plans, I think your invention 
is sound enough, but, as I say—er— 
really not in our line.” 

The inventor leant over the brightly 
lit table and began pulling out the 
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drawing-pins preparatory to rolling up 
his plans. 

“Don’t you trouble to do that. Tl 
ring for a clerk,” said the General, 
stepping hastily to an open, paper- 
strewn bureau and pressing an electric 
button on it. 

“Please pack up these things for 
Mr—er—Barr,” he said to the clerk 
who appeared almost instantly; then, 
turning, he held out his hand to the 
inventor. “Weill, Mr. Barr,’ he said 
with a smile, “I am sorry we have not 
been able to do any—er—business; but I 
must say I am surprised the Navy peo- 
ple haven’t taken your machine on. 
I'm afraid I must get along now, or I 
sha’n’t catch my last train home. I 
hope you'll come and see me again if I 
can do anything for you. Er—good- 
night.” 

The clerk made the plans into one 
large roll, which he tied deftly round 
the middle with a piece of red tape. 
“Shall I carry them down to the cab 
for you, sir?” he queried. 

“No, thank you,” replied the inventor; 
“IT am walking.” 

The clerk noticed, as he went out, 
that he was a cripple. 


II. 

The great bridge spanned the river 
at a point where the latter passed 
through an amphitheatre of hills. In 
spite of these natural ramparts, which 
rendered it easy of defence, the bridge 
had fallen into the hands of the in- 
vaders. What was worse still, it had 
fallen into their hands intact, and they 
had quickly converted it into a perfect 
arsenal—a very Gibraltar in a wide 
theatre of war. The encircling crests 
“bristled” with outward-pointing guns; 
but, although a large number of these 
crim monsters were there, not a single 
ugly snout protruded above the skyline 
to proclaim the fact. From the great 
hill bastion to the north of the bridge, 
and also from that to the south, there 
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flew a number of large war-kites. 
There, several thousand feet above 
terra-firma, a ring of lonely sentinels 
sat, each in a diminutive basket-work 
carrier which had sailed up the wire- 
rope drawn by a little satellite kite. 
The objects of these sentinels were 
two-fold—namely, to be the eyes of the 
bridge-garrison and to keep off airships; 
for the latter purpose they were armed 
with balloon-rifies firing an explosive 
and highly inflammatory bullet. 

At night the amphitheatre of hills 
blazed with searchlights, which played 
continually upon the surrounding plains 
or swept with giant swords of light the 
under-side of cloud-land. 

Above the bridge, that is to say up- 
stream, two busy launches and a flotilla 
of boats kept constant watch for float- 
ing mines; but below, where there was 
no danger from this source, a single 
tiny launch patrolled lazily to and fro 
in the far distance. 

The great bridge itself, the centre 
and object of all this care and guard- 
ianship, was day and night a scene of 
strenuous life, of apparent turmoil, but 
in reality of unceasing and well-ordered 
toil. It was, for the time being at 
least, the only channel through which 
the life-blood of the striking force of 
the invading army flowed: the only 
line of communication between that 
force and its base. Al] other bridges 
were strongly held by the Northland- 
ers; but by a masterly stroke of strat- 
egy, aided by the immobility of the 
Northland armies, this, the most vital 
for the invaders, had been rushed. It 
was a railway bridge; but the Corps of 
Engineers had soon improvised chesses 
to fill in the gaps between the sleepers, 
and it was now being used as a road- 
bridge as well. The ends of the bridge 


were connected by telephone, and an 
officer was stationed at each end to 
control the traffic, which.was allowed 
to flow first one way and then the other. 
Night and day a dull roar came from 
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the bridge, the tramp of feet and hoofs 


and the grinding of wheels. These 
sounds would cease at intervals, only 
to give place to the slow thunder of a 
string of heavily laden troop and sup- 
ply trains—reinforcements for the in- 
vader’s striking-force—or to the clatter 
of trains of empties returning from the 
front. 
III. 

About twenty miles north of the 
bridge the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Northland forces sat in the parlor of a 
farmhouse. Before him, carefully fitted 
together and pinned out on the large 
oak table, were a number of maps. 
Several officers, whose scarlet-and-gold 
gorget patches proclaimed them mem- 
bers of the headquarters-staff, stood 
round the table and stared gloomily at 
this large composite map, upon which 
the positions of the opposing forces 
were marked by a miniature forest of 
colored paper flags. 

The old Field-Marshal looked round 
the circle of bronzed and rather 
strained-looking faces with a little wry 
smile. 

“Well, gentlemen,” he said, “the po- 
sition seems to be in a nutshell; our 
line of defence extends forty miles, 
and it is out of the question for us to 
reply to this very rapid concentration 
against our left flank in time. Our 
available reserves are insufficient; and, 
owing to lack of signalling communica- 
tion, march discipline, and general or- 
ganization, it is, I think you will all 
agree, impossible to roll up and bring 
forward the two citizen divisions on 
our right within two days. To keep ' 
our left in position,” he continued, 
pointing to an irregular line of blue- 
paper flags on the map, “would simply 
mean to have it enveloped and wiped 
out; with the natural rider that the 
other two immobile divisions would in 
turn be enfiladed and crushed. No. to 
keep our left in position is to ensure 
defeat in detail; there is, therefore, no 
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course open but to withdraw it. This 
will unfortunately entail the temporary 
sacrifice of the capital, but there ap- 
pears to be no alternative.” He looked 
round the circle again with the same 
mirthless smile, which looked almost 
ghastly in the yellow lamplight. 

A stout colonel, wearing the uniform 
of the citizen army, addressed the Gen- 
eral excitedly, “But if you let the cap- 
ital be taken we shall be irretrievably 
ruined, sir. Our credit as the leading 
merchants and bankers of the world 
will be gone for ever, even if we turn 
the enemy out of the capital after- 
wards.” 

“Exactly,” replied the General tes- 
tily, “but at any rate we shall turn them 
out afterwards. If I give the army to 
them piecemeal first we sha’n’t even 
be able to do that.” 

“But the country, sir!” replied the 
citizen colonel, who was also a well- 
known politician; “the whole country 
will be face to face with starvation, for 
with our credit goes our trade, which 
includes our food-supply. I hope you'll 
excuse me, sir,” he continued with in- 
tense earnestness and in a lower tone; 
“but I speak as a civilian, and also as 
one who is perhaps more closely in touch 
with the citizen army than any officer 
present. I know the keen spirit of the 
men, their physique is excellent, and 
I am absolutely certain they will march 
the distance in forty-eight hours if you 
ask them to do it.” 

The General glanced round the semi- 
circle of faces with an air of resigna- 
tion; but when he replied his usually 
curt voice was almost kindly. He was 
able to pity, even at such a crisis, that 
combination of zeal, assurance, and ig- 
norance which so often goes to make 
up the citizen soldier. 

“It is not a question of: spirit or of 
physique, sir,” he said; “it is a question, 
as I have already pointed out, of or- 
ganization, of training, of march disci- 
pline; it is a question of assembling 
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those divisions which are at present de- 
ployed, of bringing them here with at 
least a portion of their ammunition and 
supply trains, and of again deploying 
them for action. Have you any idea 
what that means? Do you know that 
those two divisions, with their trains, 
would occupy about thirty-five miles of 
roadway? I am afraid I can’t spare 
the time to discuss this point with you 
now.” 

The representative of the citizen 
army looked as if he was about to re- 
ply; but, catching a warning glance 
from the chief of staff who stood be- 
hind the General's chair, dropped his 
eyes and stared gloomily and somewhat 
sulkily at his boots. 

The outlook, as all present recog- 
nized, with the exception of the stout 
colonel, was an almost hopeless one. 
The citizen army sprawled, like an un- 
wieldy leviathan, over a large area of 
country; owing to a lack of training 
and the general breakdown of a pre- 
viously untried organization which had 
looked plausible enough on paper, it 
was quite unable to adapt its forma- 
tions to those of a highly trained and 
mobile enemy. Northland was now 
learning the bitter lesson that the ver- 
dicts of history and of the great mas- 
ters of the art of war may not lightly 
be set aside; that untrained troops can- 
not stand against trained troops; that 
in the sphere of war, as in all other 
spheres, organization and discipline 
must win the day. 

The question of the moment was one 
of time. Time, indeed, had been the 
governing factor throughout the short 
campaign, and the enemy’s highly 
trained professional armies had easily 
secured a monopoly of this factor. The 
invaders had won each battle by a 
quick turning movement, or by gaining 
superiority of numbers at some weak 
point by means of a rapid concentra- 
tion to which the citizen army could 
not conform in time. It was one of 
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those rapid concentrations which was 
now in progress, and which threatened 
the envelopment and annihilation of 
the left flank and the capture of the 
capital. The only possible means of 
stopping this ominous concentration, 
since it could not be met, was by means 
of a counter-attack directed at the en- 
emy’s line of communications. Owing 
to considerations of time and space, 
this could only be done effectually at 
the bridge. Several desperate attempts 
had been made upon this, but it had 
proved impregnable. 

The capture of the capital, entailing 
the most dire results to Northland, 
therefore appeared to be inevitable; but 
this fact in all its grim reality was not 
so tragic at the moment to the members 
of the general staff as the twisted smile 
on the grizzled face of the little old 
man in the chair. As soldiers they 
realized what retreat and failure meant 
to their chief, the man who had so of- 
ten, in other parts of the Empire, saved 
the honor of Northland and led her 
armies to victory. 

Several hours later the Field-Marshal 
and his chief of staff were still seated 
at the table in deep consultation, when 
an A.D.C. entered hurriedly and with- 
out knocking. 

“May I speak to you for a moment, 
sir?” he said, addressing the chief. 
That officer looked up in surprise with 
a heavy frown, and was about to make 
a curt reply, when the intruder cut in 
with, “It’s very important and urgent, 
sir.” 

The chief turned to the Field-Mar- 
shal; his glance was a query. 

“Well, what is it?” said the latter, 
turning to the A.D.C. 

“To put it shortly, sir, there is a man 
in the next room who says he has at 
Willow Island a wireless torpedo with 
which he can destroy the bridge.” 

A look of incredulity passed over the 
two grizzled faces. 

“Willow Island!” muttered the chief, 
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leaning over and consulting the maps. 
“Why, it’s six miles from the bridge, 
sir,’ he said, looking across at the 
YVield-Marshal. 

The latter turned with a frown to the 
young staff officer, “Tell him to take 





his cock-und-bull story to No, 
stay,” he added; “it’s a straw. Bring 


him in.” 

The A.D.C. disappeared precipitately, 
and next moment ushered in a young, 
keen-faced man, who walked with a 
marked limp. 

Soon afterwards a high-power motor- 
car, one of several standing in the 
yard, slid out into the roadway and 
whirred off swiftly into the night. 


IV. 

To the three occupants of the canoe, 
the river seemed a shadowy, Styx-like 
stream. ‘To the east a number of great 
beams of light played untiringly, and 
several times a gigantic ray swept the 
tree-tops on a headland close by, leav- 
ing the canoe and part of the river in 
blackest shadow, while it lit up the 
landscape over which it passed with 
a weird, almost unearthly radiance. 

“We shall be hidden by that head- 
land except for the last two hundred 
yards,” whispered the figure who pad- 
dled at the stern of the frail little 
craft; “but I doubt if they’ll spot us at 
this distance.” As he spoke a vivid 
beam moved across the river, and for 
a moment a fairy-like island of sil- 
very willows was revealed. Next in- 
stant darkness, abysmal by contrast, 
enveloped the canoe, while an ominous 
glare moved searchingly through the 
clouds far overhead. Before the beam 
returned the canoe had glided beneath 
the overhanging willows of the island, 
where the steersman, who seemed to 
know his way in the dark, guided it 
into a small boat-house. 

“This is the place, gentlemen,” he 
said in a low voice; “it is quite hidden 
from view by the willows.” He turned 
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on a small electric lamp as he spoke, 
which disclosed the fact that the other 
two wore uniform. All three stepped 
gingerly out of the canoe. “Here is my 
invention,” continued the steersman, 
and directed the ray of the lamp on to 
a long, black, fish-like object floating in 
the water. “It is really only a work- 
ing model, but it is nearly two-thirds of 
the size I intended the original to be, 
and it is at present charged with nearly 
half a ton of gun-cotton.” 

“Half a ton!” ejaculated one of the 
officers in an incredulous whisper. 

The other also seemed inclined to be 
politely sceptical. 

“I don't quite see how you are go- 
ing to ensure hitting the bridge at this 
range,” he remarked. “It is perfectly 
marvellous to me how a torpedo can be 
guided from the shore so as to strike 
a moving battleship out at sea; but at 
uny rate you can see the battleship— 
your mark is visible all the time. Here 
your mark is invisible, and the pier of 
a bridge is a comparatively small ob- 
ject.” 

“I will show you how it’s done,” re- 
plied the inventor with a grim smile 
“You see, we don’t aim straight at a 
pier. When the torpedo approaches 
the bridge it is guided towards one 
bank and then turned sharply towards 
the centre of the river, so as to strike 
obliquely at the line of piers; we don’t 
mind very much which pier we hit. As 
to the bridge being invisible, I have 
a map here which for all practical pur- 
poses gives me as clear a view of it as 
a camera-obscura would. Will you 
hold this light, please?” 

The round circle of light disclosed a 
keyboard on which were several wires 
and levers. Pinned out on the centre 
of the board was a large-scaled map, up 
the centre of which ran a broad, wind- 
ing blue line denoting a river. The in- 
ventor touched a small lever, and in the 
darkness behind the three there was a 
faint gurgle, followed by an almost 
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noiseless swirl. The two officers 
turned simultaneously, and saw that 
the strange, fish-like object had disap- 
peared. They turned again to watch 
the inventor. He took from its slot in 
the keyboard a shining object which 
resembled a metal pencil, to which was 
attached a jointed metal arm and a 
wire which led off into the darkness 
under the keyboard-bench; he placed 
the point of the metal pencil on the 
centre of the river line on the map, and 
touched a switch. Instantly there was 
a faint whirring and the 
pencil, guided by his hand, began to 


noise, 


move almost imperceptibly down the 
line. 

“She is off now,” he muttered grimly. 

There for several mo- 
ments, broken only by the faint whir- 
ring sound, while, like the slow-moving 
minute-hand of a clock, the pencil point 
crept forward. The fascinated watch- 
ers leant over to get a closer view, and 
noticed for the first time that the river 
the shining pencil 


was silence 


line along which 
point was creeping was covered with a 
network of gossamer-like lines, through 
which ran a single red line in shallow 
zig-zags. It was this red line which 
the pencil followed. 

“By Jove!” muttered one of the offi- 
cers under his breath, “I see. The 
guiding is a question of scale.” 

“Exactly—geometrical ratio,” replied 
the inventor without looking up. Then, 
after a pause, “Seems slow work on the 
map, but out there in the water she is 
travelling at the rate of nearly eight 
hundred yards a minute.” 


V. 

The officer in command of the little 
alien launch which is monotonously 
patrolling the river about half-a-mile 
below the bridge, is seated with his sec- 
ond in command on what they 
facetiously term the quarterdeck. Now 
and then one or other of the great, 
tireless searchlights on the hilltops near 
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the bridge directs its beam upon the 
river, and throws up the little craft 
in silhouette—a strange, fairy-like 
schooner in miniature, outlined against 
the black waters of the slumbering 
stream. The C.O., however, has no 
eye for the beautiful to-night; he is 
bored, frankly bored, and heartily sick 
of his pendulum-like patrol, of this in- 
cessant and monotonous journey to and 
fro. 

“If there was any reason in it,” he 
grumbles to his long-suffering junior 
in a deep guttural voice, “if it was in 
uny Way necessary, one could grin and 
bear it; but what does the Prince 
imagine is coming up stream to destroy 
his precious bridge—a submarine? An- 
other three days and nights of this and 
I shall run amok.” 

The junior makes no reply beyond a 
grunt, which is apparently meant to ex- 
press sympathy. 

They sit and puff at their cigars in 
silence, which is presently broken by a 
prolonged rumble from the bridge. 

“Another batch of troop-trains,” says 
the junior laconically; “they must have 
mended that last break in the line very 
quickly.” 

A searchlight from the bridge sweeps 
suddenly upon the river and comes to 
rest there for several minutes. 

“Curse those lights!” exclaims 
the C.O.; “I shall go blind if I have 
very much more of this. It is like be- 
ing in a perpetual thunderstorm, what 
with the searchlights and those infernal 
trains going over the bridge.” The 
junior grunts again in reply, then after 
a long pause slowly takes his cigar out 
of his mouth. 

“Yes, it is too absurd of the Prince,” 
he says, speaking with a slight drawl. 
“Nothing could approach the bridge un- 
seen from this direction with those 
lights playing on the river. But cheer 
up, old horse; it won’t be for long 
now. In another twenty-four hours 
we shall have enough troops up there to 





mop up the Northlanders’ mob of an 
army, and then for their capital, and a 
little unofficial loot—eh, what! I can 
understand the Prince being a little 
anxious though, because, of course, if 
anything happened to this bridge now 
it would spoil the whole show, cut off 
the field army’s retreat, and leave them 
stranded without any food.” 

“Yes, yes, of course I know all that,” 
replied the other testily; “but there is a 
limit to everything, and when it comes 
to making one patrol a piece of water 
which is already swept by our search- 
lights and covered by about six batter- 
ies, I say that the limit is—well, it’s 
too d——d silly for’—— 

“Great God! what’s that?” exclaims 
the junior in a hoarse whisper, spring- 
ing to the deck-rail and pointing to the 
river. 

Less than twenty yards away is a 
swiftly moving furrow of water, as if a 
great fish just below the surface was 
dashing upstream after some finny 
prey. As they watch awestruck, they 
see the furrow veer off towards the 
left bank and then turn inwards as if 
to strike at the piers of the bridge 
obliquely. At this instant the search- 
light flashes off. For a few moments, 
which seem like an eternity, the two 
officers stand rigidly gripping the deck- 
rail and straining into the darkness. A 
blinding pillar of flame leaps from the 
bosom of the river, and in its light they 
see the great, gray girders heave up- 
wards, and a thousand massive blocks 
of masonry fly skywards; in the same 
instant there follows a cataclysm of 
sound which leaves them dazed and 
stupefied. While they stand thus, a 
wall of water like a tidal bore sweeps 
down upon their little craft, and turn- 
ing it over as if it were a paper boat, 
hurls it into the darkness. 

Two searchlights swept round from 
the hilltops on to what had been a no- 
ble bridge. Its back was broken. One of 
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the titanic centre piers had vanished, 
and on each side of the gap the twisted 
girders leant steeply downwards into 
the madly swirling waters. 

Thousands of eyes strained at the 
scene from the darkness which hid the 
surrounding heights. As they gazed, 
and the water subsided, several huge 
box-like objects emerged from the river, 
their wet edges, gleaming in the search- 
light’s glare—the remnants of a troop- 


train. 
Chambers’s Journal. 
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A hoarse murmur of dismay broke 
the death-like stillness and echoed 
round the invisible amphitheatre. The 
sound floated up to the startled, shiver- 
ing sky-sentries far overhead, and it 
seemed to them as they peered down 
into the darkness that a great multi- 
tude moaned in the dim abyss below; 
then, as the sound swelled, they heard 
clearly the anguished cry of the de- 
fenders: “The Bridge! The Bridge! O 
God, the Bridge!” 





THE GROWTH OF THE DRAMA.* 


These two volumes trace the history 
of English drama from its earliest 
dawn in liturgy and symbolic game or 
dance down to the decadence of later 
Jacobean days. It is a vast subject, 
rendered the more complicated by the 
fact that it trenches on the domain of 
anthropologist, theologian, and_politi- 
cian; that drama, being the simplest 
means of appealing to a large and un- 
cultured audience or of expressing a 
national emotion, was employed by 
many persons and for many purposes 
not purely literary; and that in no other 
branch of literature was collaboration 
carried to such an extent or borrowing 
indulged in so freely and with such en- 
tire absence of acknowledgment. 

We are often accused of being an 
unimaginative people, and it may be ab- 
’ sence of imagination which makes the 
pictorial and the concrete appeal to us 
with such force. Whatever the reason, 
the “olld storiall sheaw” played at 
Coventry on Hock Tuesday, and pos- 
sibly adapted to celebrate the defeat of 
the Danes in 1002, illustrates no less 

than An Englishman's Home the national 
tendency to express emotion in dra- 
matic form. The Miracle Plays, with 


* “Cambridge History of English Literature.” 
Vols. V. and VI. Edited by A. W. Ward and 
A. R. Waller. (Cambridge University Press. 
9s. net each.) 


their tenderness and grotesqueness, 
their simple-hearted reverence and 
rough horse-play, give us a living pic- 
ture of the age which produced them. 
We have, not some twentieth century 
scholar’s conception of medieval life 
and thought, but the very men and 
women themselves as they appeared to 
each other. In certain cases—such as 
the comic dance performed by the Jews 
round the Cross in the Coventry Mys- 
teries—the incongruous elements which — 
give peculiar character to these plays 
are found in Continental as well as in 
English literature; but this merely im- 
plies England’s kinship to the other na- 
tions of Europe. Dr. Ward, in his 
introductory chapter, refers to Carew’'s 
account of the Cornish Miracle Plays, 
but neither he nor Professor Creizenach 
in his chapter on early religious drama 
mentions one interesting point made 
by Carew—namely, that, at all events 
in Cornwall, “the players conne not 
their parts without booke, but are 
prompted by one called the Ordinary, 
who followeth at their back with the 
booke in his hand, and telleth them 
softly what they must pronounce 
aloud.” Early tragedy and comedy, 
apart from religious drama, though of 
great interest historically, have only 
occasional passages of wit or beauty 
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to recommend them to the general 
reader. Professor Cunliffe suggests 
that Hughes probably based his Misfor- 
tunes of Arthur upon Malory’s romance; 
but if so, we can only marvel at the 
manner in which he contrived to miss 
the whole point of that wonderful and 
stately history, and to give us in its 
place a wearisome and sordid story of 
vulgar intrigue. It is not until we 
come to Greene and Peele and Lyly 
that we have evident signs of the rich 
harvest which is ripening. M. Feuil- 
lerat, in his recent book on Lyly, has 
pointed out the debt which English lit- 
erature owes him; and what Lyly did 
for comedy Peele and Greene to some 
extent did for tragedy. They rescued 
it from the coldness and stiffness of 
bloodless imitations of Seneca on the 
one hand, and on the other hand from 
mere insistence on physical suffering. 
Both are capable of genuine poetic feel- 
ing and expression, and Professor 
Baker, in somewhat patronizing phrase, 
ealls attention to the insufficiently rec- 
ognized merit of Greene’s plots. 

In Frier Bacon he develops the mere 
hint of the old romance that a maid 
Mellisant had two suitors, and that she 
preferred the gentleman to the knight. 
into the somewhat idyilic incidents of 
Margaret of Fressingfield, Lacy, and 
the King. He shifts the order of the 
stories at will, and binds together 
rather skilfully those he selects. He 
adds several characters; and he vividly 
develops others only barely suggested. 
In the opening act he cleverly creates 
interest and suspense. 

All this shows an enormous advance in 
technique and dramatic conception; it 
wanted nothing but the touch of genius 
to raise English drama to the heights 
of tragie greatness, and that touch was 
given by Christopher Marlowe. Pro- 
fessor Gregory Smith, in his most valu- 
able chapter on Marlowe and Kyd, has 
dealt wisely and sanely with the ques- 
tion of Marlowe’s influence on Shakes- 


peare. 


What is fundamental and new in 
Marlowe, and was indeed his true aid 
to his dramatic successors, is his poetic 
quality—the gift of the “brave trans- 
lunary things” of Drayton's eulogy. If 
there be anything in the statement that 
Shakespeare is indebted to him, it is 
less for his great pattern of dramatic 
verse or even for his transformation of 
the crude history play than for the ex- 
ample of a free imagination compass- 
ing things greatly the kinship 
is of the age rather than of blood, the 
expression and re-expression of that 
artistic sense which marks off the lit- 
erature of this period from all that had 
gone before. 

It is inevitable that a single chapter 
on Shakespeare's life and plays should 
leave us with a sense of bewildered and 
breathless haste. Professor Saints- 
bury has contrived to touch on an ex- 
traordinary number of topics within the 
limits at his disposal, and the charac- 
teristic common sense with which he 
dismisses the mass of legend and sup- 
position that has grown up round 
Shakespeare’s name deserves gratitude. 
It is a matter of course that certain of 
his criticisms should provoke comment: 
but to say that “Brutus is the only per- 
son whose character can supply a con- 
tinuous tie-rod” in a play which con- 
tains Antony is to ignore an important 
aspect of Shakespeare’s work. He 
alone of all dramatists shows develop- 
ment of character from one play to an- 
other. The Antony who flings away a 
world for Cleopatra is the same Antony 
who avenges Cesar. The earlier play 
shows us the germs of those attributes 
which develop later: and as we see him 
in the first act of Antony and Cleopatra 
we see no new character, but one, how- 
ever weakened and degraded, already 
familiar. The Henry Bolingbroke who 
challenges Mowbray develops into the 
weary King, on whose head the crown 
presses with such intolerable weight, as 
naturally and inevitably as Prince Hal 
develops into King Henry V. Another 
point of especial interest in the develop- 
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ment of the drama is the part played in 
it by supernatural agencies. . There is 
no need to defend the use of the super- 
natural in plays written at a time when 
the existence of ghosts and witches was 
accepted as a matter of everyday life: 
but Shakespeare alone has created spir- 
its which cannot be dismissed as mere 
evidences of the childish superstition of 
an earlier age. No one, not even those 
to whom they appear, is ever really con- 
vinced of the actuality of Shakespeare's 
ghosts. Brutus, visited by the appa- 
rition of the friend whom he has helped 
to murder, cries:— 

Art thou anything? 
Art thou some god, some angel, or some 

devil? 
and receives the enigmatical reply :— 
Thy evil spirit, Brutus. 


Hamlet, after receiving testimony 
enough to convince the most sceptical, 
remains uncertain :— 


The spirit I have seen 


May be a devil ... 
I’ll have grounds 


More relative than this. ’ 


Compare such passages as these with 
the descriptions of Brachiano’s ghost 
carrying a flower-pot, or the ghostly 
dramatis persona of Chapman’s Revenge 
of Bussy d’Ambois. In the one case the 
apparition is vague and illusive, akin 
to those mysterious unseen presences 
tales of whose influence are often re- 
peated even by people who profess to 
disbelieve them; in the other it is a per- 
son who happens to be dead, but as to 
whose individuality no one has any 
kind of doubt. 

The national character of the drama 
has already been touched on, and in 
nothing is it more clearly seen than in 
the Elizabethan comedy of manners 
and the domestic tragedy. It is not 
only that both these types professedly 
reflect contemporary life, but the tend- 
ency to dramatize such subjects as the 
Yorkshire Tragedy or the murder of Ar- 
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den of Feversham is in itself sugges- 
tive. Both tragedies had occurred 
within living memory; the former in- 
deed was put upon the stage only four 
years after the events which it narrates 
had taken place, and the nearness of it 
all must have made the horror almost 
unbearable. Comedy shows us the 
absurdities of Master Stephen with his 
skill in “the hawking and hunting lan- 
guages” and new-fangled oaths; trag- 
edy, the passion run riot of the man 
who butchers his wife and children. 
In play and in passion the whole age is 
full of color, over-vivid at one time, 
tarnished and soiled at another, but in - 
either case having little in common with 
the drabs and browns of modern “real- 
istic’ drama. The heroines of trag- 
edy, full-blooded, passionate, brilliant, 
would have scant sympathy with their 
modern sisters who yearn to live their 
own lives and have to commit suicide 
in order to win the respect of their hus- 
bands. Not even Camillo or Amintor 
could have shut Vittoria Corombona or 
ivadne in a doll’s house, and had they 
attempted to do so their wives would 
have wasted no time in idle complaints. 
Professor Vaughan in his extremely in- 
teresting chapter on Tourneur and 
Webster traces the development of the 
tragedy of revenge:— 


In the older versions of the theme 
there are three essential features, all of 
which, in the last resort, are inherited 
from Seneca. These are, that a murder 
has been committed; that revenge is 
a duty from which the next of kin can- 
not escape; and that this duty is en- 
forced by the ghost of the murdered 
man. (In) The White Divel 
‘ revenge for innocent blood is 
once more the main theme of the dram- 
atist. It is presented, however, no 
longer as a duty, but as a passion; and 
with the cry of “wild justice” is min- 
gled the baser note of wounded pride. 
Our sympathies, again, so far from be- 
ing with the avengers, are cast, rather, 
on the side of their victim. . 
The vital interest belongs not to the 
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story . . . but to the characters 
who sustain it and the passions which 
are let loose in its course. 

And he goes on to show that this is 
still more evident in The Dutchesse of 
Malfy. It is perhaps natural that from 
this point of view The Dutchesse of 
Malfy should be regarded as the finer 
play of the two. On any other ground it 
is difficult to understand the tradition 
which apparently binds all critics to 
prefer it to Vittoria. The character- 
ization of the earlier play is infinitely 
more subtle. The chance references 
to Vittoria’s father—which explain so 
much in the characters of Vittoria and 
Flamineo—the sudden touches of ten- 
derness and sweetness which redeem 
the heroine herself from utter selfish- 
ness, the strange yet natural points of 
family resemblance between Cornelia 
and her children, show an insight and 
skill far greater than anything which 
the later play can exhibit. Webster 
has not Shakespeare’s power of show- 


_ ing us character in the making, but 


he can and does show how character 
has been made, what it is, and how 
complex a thing it may be. 

In this subtlety lies Webster’s supe- 
riority to Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Those great twin brethren of the drama 
have much ingenuity, much skill in de- 
vising plot, wonderful poetic beauty, 
wonderful versatility, but except in 
comedy their characters are extraor- 
dinarily unconvincing. Mr. Macaulay 
speaks of the knowledge of human na- 
ture exhibited by them “in showing us 
how the profligate effrontery of 
Evadne, against which the pure- 
minded Amintor is powerless, breaks 
down when confronted with her broth- 
er’s ruthless determination”; but the 
woman capable of acting as Evadne 
does upon her wedding night is hardly 
likely to be won to virtue by threats of 
physical violence. Her cold-blooded 
profligacy is very different from Vit- 
toria’s passionate ambition, and she 
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strikes us rather as a kind of moral 
lunatic than as a responsible human 
being. Mr. Macaulay’s treatment of 
the whole question of collaboration in 
the plays attributed to Beaumont and 
Fletcher is admirably lucid. Their 
comedies abound in farcical situation 
and broad humor. it is in such char- 
acters as the Spanish curate himself, 
and his rascally sexton Diego, or the 
Citizen's wife in the Knight of the Burn- 
ing Pestle that they excel. The same 
moral obtuseness which weakens their 
tragedies degrades the more romantic 
side of their comedies. To Shakes- 
peare a story of illicit love was always 
tragic; to Beaumont and Fletcher—as to 
their successors of the _ restoration 
drama—it was an admirable opportu- 
nity for amusing intrigue. “Comedy 
which is deeply conceived cannot be im- 
pure,” said George Meredith; in not a 
few of Beaumont and Fletcher’s plays 
the mud lies very near the surface. This 
is the more noticeable as, generally 
speaking, Elizabethan comedy, in spite 
of occasional coarseness, is thoroughly 
wholesome. The fashion of the age 
allowed a certain frankness of speech 
and manner which offends our nicer 
taste, but for the most part what 
coarseness exists is of that natural and 
unselfconscious kind which, as Hazlitt 
pointed out, is not vulgarity. 

The part played by masques in Eng- 
lish literature is interestingly treated by 
Mr. Bayne, who gives an account of an 
unmistakable masque performed as 
early as February 2, 1377. 


“At night and in the night” a caval- 
cade of 130 men, “disguizedly aparailed 
and well mounted on horsebacke to goe 
on mumming,” rode “from Newgate 
through Cheape” over London Bridge 
to Kennington. They went “with 
great noyse of minstralsye, trumpets, 
cernets, and shawmes, and great plenty 
of waxe torches lighted.” First came 
48 esquires, two and two “in cotes and 
clokes of red say or sendall, and their 
faces covered with vizardes well and 
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handsomely made”; next followed 48 
knights, “well arrayed after the same 
‘maner”’; then a single figure, “as he 
had bene an emperor’; then another 
single figure, “as a pope”; after him, 24 
“arrayed like cardinals”; and last, 
eight or ten “with black vizardes like 
devils, nothing amiable, seeming like 
legates.” 

The masquers proceeded to the Pal- 
ace, where, entering the hall, they 
diced with prepared dice so that the 
King and his gentlemen won a number 
of valuable gifts. “When the gifts had 
all been won, ‘the prince and the lordes 
danced on the one side and the mum- 
mers on the other a great while.’” It 
is a far cry from such a dumb show as 
this, picturesque as it must have been, 
to the costly and exquisite devices pre- 
pared by Ben Jonson and “staged” by 
Inigo Jones; but both bear witness to 
that love of scenic effect which we are 
often told is a sign of the decadence of 
the present day. As Mr. Child points 
out in his chapter on the Elizabethan 
theatre, our ancestors had as keen a 
desire for realism as we have, “Though 
there was no attempt at creating a pic- 
ture, considerable care and expense 
were incurred in the provision of prop- 
erties.” Absence of stage scenery was 
the result, pot of wealth of imagination, 
but of poverty of mechanical invention. 
Professor Manly’s chapter on boy ac- 
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tors and the Chapel Royal is a valuable 
contribution to the subject. The pop- 
ularity of child actors was so great that 
managers went to the extreme length 
of kidnapping promising boys on 
their way to school, and we can- 
not help wondering what sort of 
standard was set by these youth- 
ful performers, who had “both a 
man servant to attend upon them, and 
lykewyse a woman servant to wash and 
kepe them cleane.” Other chapters 
deal with the “Puritan Attack upon the 
Stage,” “Political and Social Aspects 
of the Age,” and “Shakespeare on the 
Continent.” Even minor dramatists re- 
ceive careful treatment, and the two 
volumes are a treasure-house of infor- 
mation. The plan upon which the se- 
ries is written, while it has the advan- 
tage of providing expert opinion upon 
every point, has the inevitable disadvan- 
tage of an uneven style. Many of the 
Elizabethan dramas owed their unde- 
niable looseness of structure to the 
number of hands which were concerned 
in them, and the most careful editing 
cannot make a work by 21 authors into 
a perfect and uniform whole; but the 
“Cambridge History of English Litera- 
ture” is obviously intended to appeal 
to the student rather than to the gen- 
eral reader, and to the student it wil) 
prove invaluable. 





THE DIET OF FINLAND. 


The Diet of Finland, which is now 
discussing the Russian project for de- 
stroying the liberties and institutions of 
the Grand Duchy, is a popular author- 
ity corresponding roughly, though with 
very important differences, to our 
House of Commons. Its existence and 
functions are solemnly guaranteed by 
the Tsar as Grand Duke of Finland, 
and by the “Fundamental Laws” which 
have been sanctioned by him or by his 


predecessors. Under the Constitution, 
which is now in process of violation, 
new laws for Finland can only be en- 
acted by the Grand Duke and the Diet 
concurrently. Both the sovereign (i.e.. 
the Tsar as Grand Duke) and the Diet 
have the right to propose legislation on 
all subjects except military and naval 
affairs, wherein the right of initiative 
resides in the sovereign only. Thus 
military burdens and new taxes require 
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the consent of the Diet, which enjoys 
a general control of finance as well as 
legislation. The administration and 
the executive, on the other hand, are 
entrusted to the Governor-General, as 
President of the Senate and Chief of 
the Civil Service, who must, of course, 
carry on the government in accordance 
with the laws of Finland. The weak- 
ness of the Constitution lies in the sep- 
aration of the executive from the legis- 
lature, but although their autonomy is 
strictly limited, and is in many respects 
defective, yet the people of Finland are 
content with a Constitution, under 
which they have made rapid progress 
in social and economic affairs. The old 
Diet was composed of estates in which 
the nobles, the clergy, and the mer- 
chants were separately represented. 
After the Bobrikoff régime, when free- 
dom was restored, Finland, in a fit of 
enthusiasm, enacted a measure of uni- 
versal suffrage, and thus at a single 
stroke passed from a medizval system 
to one of adulterated democracy. One 
unfortunate result of this sweeping 
change is that the Diet is too largely 
composed of untrained and inexpe- 
rienced politicians. But the native 
shrewdness of the Finns leads us to 
hope that the circumspection of which 
there is so much need will not fail the 
Assembly at this critical moment. 

The principal parties now repre- 
sented in the Diet in the order of nu- 
merical strength are the Socialists, the 
Old Finns, the Swedish party, and the 
Young Finns. Upon the questions now 
pending between Russia and Finland 
they are united, though their ideas as 
to procedure may be somewhat differ- 
ent. The Old Finns represent the 
racial antagonism between the Finnish 
peasants and the Swedish proprietors 
and manufacturers. They are surviv- 
ors, as it were, of a struggle which is 
now fortunately losing its old signifi- 
eance. After Finland passed from 
Sweden to Russia the Swedes retained 
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their predominance in the economic life 
and local government of the country, 
and their advantages were not always 
fairly used. In places where Swedish 
was understood by a minority it re- 
mained the official language, and the in- 
stitution of Finnish schools with Fia- 
nish teachers was reluctantly and 
grudgingly acceded to. Hence the Old 
Finns built up a strong party, and as 
their strength increased some leading 
men of Swedish descent joined them 
and assisted very cleverly in the in- 
ternal changes which had become over- 
due as the bulk of the people increased 
in materia] comfort and political intel- 
ligence. At certain stages in the de- 
velopment of this controversy the Old 
Finns worked with the Russian Admin- 
istration, making certain concessions to 
Russia in return for the assistance of 
the executive in altering the internal 
balance of power. Possibly had the 
Russians been content with moderate 
encroachments they might have re- 
tained a considerable section of public 
opinion. But the Bobrikoff régime 
turned the whole country against them, 
and now that the Finnish and the 
Swedish speaking population are fairly 
represented in education and other 
branches of local management racial 
distinctions are much less important 
than a few years ago. In fact, the 
Young Finnish party is on good terms 
with the Swedes, and the Socialists, the 
largest party of all, are mainly con- 
cerned in Finland as elsewhere about 
industrial questions. Amid all the dif- 
ferences which exist between the va- 
rious interests, the peasants and the 
townsfolk, the bankers and the business 
men, the employers and the workmen, 
the Swedes and the Finns, there is a 
universal feeling that progress and 
prosperity are bound up with main- 
taining the present Constitution, how- 
ever defective, and in preventing the 
existing guarantees of liberty from be- 
ing wrested away by force or by fraud. 
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The first general elections under the 
new system were in 1907, and the Diet 
has been dissolved every year since by 
the Governor-General—an action which 
ean hardly be regarded as well calcu- 
lated to further the true interests of 
the country. The perpetual agitation 
and the annual waste of money so 
caused should be a sufficient commen- 
tary on the capacity of the present 
Governor-General. The method of 
proportional representation which has 
been adopted guarantees the existence 
of a parliamentary party or group for 
any substantial body of opinion. Be- 
tween 1907 and 1910 the Social-Demo- 
crats have grown from 80 to 86, the 
Young Finns from 26 to 28, the Swedish 
Folk party from 24 to 26, and the Agra- 
rians from 9 to 17, while the strength 
of the Old Finns has been reduced 
from 59 to 42. The full complement of 
two hundred is made up by a solitary 
“Christian Worker,” who will. it is to 
be hoped, help to harmonize discordant 
elements. Among the members, it 
may be added, there are a few women. 
The total votes polled were 890.000 in 
1907, and 785,000 this year. 

The question is often asked in Lon- 
don and Paris, as weil as in Helsing- 
fors, “Why in the world should the 
Russian Government be trying once 
more to upset the status quo in Fin- 
land?” Nor is it easy to find a satis- 
factory answer. According to one the- 
ory, it is merely part of a cherished mil- 
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itary plan for overrunning Norway and 
Sweden, in order to establish great Rus- 
sian ports on the Atlantic. From this 
point of view, no doubt, the Russifica- 
tion of Finland might take its place in 
a huge scheme of Western aggression. 
A more plausible explanation is that the 
Russian Government desires to divert 
attention from the railway and other 
administrative scandals with which the 
Ktussian Press is now constantly occu- 
pied. Possibly also, by displacing Fin- 
nish officials, the bureaucracy of St. 
Petersburg hopes to find a good number 
of well-paid jobs for the crowd of hun- 
gry, incompetent, and discontented per- 
sons who are ever clamoring for eim- 
ployment. The most respectable pre- 
text for crushing Finland and violating 
all those rights which the Czar and his 
predecessors have solemnly guaranteed 
is that by bringing the civilized and 
educated Finns into contact with Rus- 
sia M. Stolypin hopes to improve the 
Government and management of the 
whole Empire at the expense of the 
part.- We can only hope and believe 
that M. Stolypin will pause long before 
he carries any further a policy which 
would drive a determined and gallant 
people to the most desperate resistance, 
would ewaken fresh distrust of the . 
Russian finance and Government in 
both London and Paris, and would as- 
suredly make it impossible for the For- 
eign Office to maintain the Anglo-Rus- 
sian entente. 





HOLMAN HUNT. 


Among the auto-portraits in the 
Uffizzi Gallery in Florence hangs one 
which few visitors could pass without 
having their attention attracted by its 
unusually bright and vivacious coloring. 
It represents a man, not much more 
than middle-aged, of dignified and 
kindly mien, whose patriarchial red 


beard falls in perfect trimness over the 
lapels of a green painting coat that ri- 
vals it in vividness of tint. It is the 
portrait of Holman Hunt by himself; 
and it stands out from this assemblage 
of auto-portraits of all nations and 
many centuries, by dint of a forceful 
brilliance that is at once compelling and 
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repellent. One is obliged, whatever 
ohe may think of its intrinsic artistic 
worth, to examine its finely wrought 
workmanship, to marvel at the patience 
of this architect in paint, and wonder 
how, with all its meticulous details, it 
yet contrives to wear a wonderful air 
of naive simplicity. At the same time 
one is disturbed by the suspicion of an 
undue garishness, by the picture’s frank 
departure from those reticent har- 
monies and contrasts that give to a 
great picture the great quality of re- 
pose. Yet, there it is, a thing vital 
with a wholly different vitality from 
that of the neighboring canvases; a 
thing that makes one imagine how 
splendid it would have been, had it 
been wrought in glittering mosaic and 
placed—perhaps for the figure of a 
prophet—upon the gilded background 
of a Byzantine’s dome; a portrait that 
is what it is and something more—the 
open profession of the dead artist’s #s- 
thetic faith and the very symbol of his 
spirit. 

For, even as Holman Hunt painted 
his own portrait with a relentless ad- 
herence to principles adopted in boy- 
hood, so he painted practically every 
picture that came from his brush. The 
first and principal apostle of pre-Ra- 
phaelitism, he kept its torch alight for 
years after the death of Rossetti and 
the apostasy of Millais, and living on 
into the heart of the modern movement, 
never deviated one jot from the line he 
had set himself to follow. If, in the 
opinion of some, it was not the line of 
beauty, it was that of scrupulous te- 
nacity to an ideal noble in its origin 
and its essence; and there is at least 
something splendid in the consistency 
with which he pursued this ideal. The 
ultimate value of such rigid consistency 
in painting may be open to doubt. The 
records of most of the great artists 
who have lived discount it, since there 
is hardly a single case in which the 
manner, and sometimes the whole 


spirit, of the painting, did not undergo 
drastic modifications. One thinks of 
the different “manners” of Titian, Ru- 
bens, or Velasquez; and if one consid- 
ers, as indeed one must, that change is 
necessary for the proper development of 
an artist’s art, then Holman Hunt must 
give place of precedence, not only to 
the greatest, but to many talented con- 
temporaries. J udged by this standard, 
he is inferior even to the recreant Mil- 
lais. But it is impossible to judge 
Hunt by this or any other ordinary 
standard. In appraising his art, one is 
obliged to regard it, more strictly than 
in most cases, in its relation to his life, 
and to understand what he intention- 
ally sacrificed before trying to estimate 
what he achieved. 

One might liken Holman Hunt to 
Watts in regard to the possession of 
great ideals. Each was a combination 
of artist and preacher, with this distinc- 
tion between them—that Watts was 
rather more the artist than the 
preacher, and Holman Hunt rather 
more the preacher than the artist. 
Watts’s religious philosophy was the 
broader of the two. Although we 
should hesitate to say, as one recent 
writer has said,’ that Holman Hunt 
painted Protestant Christianity in pic- 
tures like “The Light of the World” 
and the “Shadow of Death,” the char- 
acter of his work certainly suggests a 
more restricted choice of religious sub- 
jects than that of his famous contem- 
porary. The connection between Hunt's 
own belief in the religious mission of 
his pictures and their painting is, per- 
haps, less direct than some may have 
imagined. His journey to Palestine in 
search of that historical truth which 
was to give a convincing vitality to his 
religious pictures may have lost to him 
some of those higher truths with which 
the practice of great painting is con- 
cerned. The acquisition of archeeologi- 
eal facts, at the cost of enormous la- 

1P. T. Forsyth in ‘‘Religion in Recent Art.’’ 
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bor, time, and self-sacrifice, has too 
often proved fatal to an artist’s cre- 
ative gift for us to ignore the possi- 
bility that Hunt’s natural development 
was hindered rather than helped by 
this heroic excursion. At times the dry 
workmanship and apparently irrational 
color of his pictures—the “Scapegoat” 
comes to mind—seem to require all the 
poignant and eloquent meanings that 
enthusiasts have read into them to 
make them palatable. 

Yet, taken as a whole, the moral and 
religious qualities of his pictures, no 
less than their value as historical doc- 
uments, have been established beyond 
dispute. Hunt’s fine sincerity and gen- 
uinely spiritual temperament, his great 
purpose and not less great sacrifices, 
had been amply recognized long before, 
conquered at last by an oncoming blind- 
ness, he laid his brushes aside. To-day 
the appreciation of these qualities is 
whole-hearted and, on the whole, just. 
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For if he was not precisely the per- 
fect artist, he did a great work, not only 
for pre-Raphaelitism and its principles, 
but for art. He proved, over and 
over again, the value of careful and de- 
liberate workmanship, even when con- 
fined within comparatively narrow lim- 
its; if not a great colorist, he revived 
for us some of the beauty and charm 
of primitive coloring, and never for an 
instant did his own practice swerve 
from the rules of a craftsmanship that 
demanded accuracy of touch, and, 
above all, permanence. His knowledge 
of the chemical properties of paint 
transcended that of any of his contem- 
poraries. And, though in the helter- 
skelter competition of to-day no artist 
dreams of spending fifteen years over 
a picture—as Hunt did over the “Lady 
of Shalott”—his long-continued precept 
and example, in so far as pure crafts- 
manship is concerned, have borne good 
fruit. 





" THE QUESTION 


Lord Charles Beresford’s “open let- 
ter” to the Prime Minister once more 
recalls us, or should recall us, to a sense 
of realities. It deals with the ques- 
tion before which all other political is- 
sues sink into insignificance. In a suc- 
cinct and cogent statement, conspicu- 
ously and laudably free from the small- 
est party feeling, the Admiral reminds 
the nation that we lie under a peril 
which menaces our very existence. He 
does not deal in controversial matters 
or support his argument by technicali- 
ties which only the naval “expert” can 
appreciate. The facts are plain, sim- 
ple, and indisputable. Under existing 
arrangements, assuming modifica- 
tion or acceleration of our own or for- 
eign official “programmes,” Great Brit- 
ain will in 1913-14 possess twenty-five 
Dreadnought ships, Germany twenty- 
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one, Austria and Italy foureach. Thus 
in three years our superiority over the 
next strongest Power will be reduced 
to four ships of the first class; we shall 
be exactly equal to Germany and Aus- 
tria, which for all purposes of inter- 
national and warlike policy count as 
one; and we shall be inferior by four 
vessels to the Triple Alliance. Of 
course there are our pre-Dreadnoughts, 
a doubtful factor, and by common con- 
sent destined to be superseded within a 
very few years. Lord Charles calen- 
lates that they may still be regarded 
as the equivalent of nine Dreadnoughts 
in 1913, which is a liberal, perhaps an 
excessive, estimate. Even that 
gives us no more than a surplus of five 
units over the combination which 
might, under easily conceivable circum- 
stances, be opposed to us. Nor is it to 


so, 
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be forgotten that in certain other mat- 
ters which are as essential to maritime 
efficiency as ships of the battle-line, 
such as docking facilities, stores, and 
torpedo-craft, we have no advantage, 
and it is a question whether we are not 
in these particulars inferior to a single 
member of the Continental alliance. 
Such is that “unassailable superiority” 
on which Mr. Asquith urged us to sleep 
secure, not many months after he and 
his First Lord of the Admiralty had 
thrown the country into a short-lived 
panic over German preparations. 

There is assuredly no occasion for an- 
other panic; but for sober and resolute 
action there is such a call as this gen- 
eration has not known. There is small 
time for delay or discussion. Some- 
thing must be done, and it must be 
done almost at once. We cannot wait 
until the Cabinet, much more interested 
in the Lords and the trade-union vote 
than in the Navy, has produced next 
session another programme of ship- 
building to be actually begun, accord- 
ing to precedent, after the current 
financial year has ended. That would 
mean that we could by no possibility 
regain even our barest margin of safety 
when the critical period arrives. We 
might lay down twelve or twenty bat- 
tleships in 1912-13, but they would not 
help us to make good our position in 
the crisis which might come at the be- 
ginning of 1914. To be secure then we 
must go to work with quite unprece- 
dented energy now. We must prepare 
to tax all the resources of our public 
and private shipbuilding establishments 
during the next few months, if we are 
to extricate ourselves from the cloud of 
peril which will impend over us in 
three years time. 

Lord Charles Beresford asks for the 
construction of seven more Dread- 
nought ships over and above those al- 
ready built, building, and projected. 
That would give us, if the ships are 
begun early next year, thirty-two in 
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1913-14, to the twenty-nine of the 
Triple Alliance and the twenty-five of 
Germany and Austria. This would be 
none too much, but it would serve. We 
should get back our margin, and with 
our contingent of still-available pre- 
Dreadnoughts we should have a fair 


-“working majority” over our rivals. 


We ‘should have recovered that com- 
mand of the sea which at present, so 
far as we are concerned, is little more 
than a phrase, and in some thirty-six 
months will have become a fiction. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that we 
shall not be put off by a repetition of 
Mr. Asquith’s sophism about our “un- 
assailable superiority” over Germany. 
A superiority constituted by four cap- 
ital ships, exposed to all the mischances 
of weather, machinery, accident, and 
error, is not in any case “unassailable.” 
And the claim is ludicrous when we re- 
member that practically our whole 
modern Armada is kept huddled to- 
gether in home waters in order to 
guard against a coup from one quarter 
alone. What becomes of the rest of 
the world? Have we no obligation or 
interests in the Mediterranean, in the 
Eastern seas, in South Africa, the Pa- 
cific, Australasia, and America? As 
Lord Charles Beresford points out, we 
have nothing in the Mediterranean but 
a weak and obsolete squadron which 
will be utterly outclassed when the 
new ships of the Italian and Austrian 
programmes—and let us not forget that 
Turkey is providing herself with a 
Fleet also—are ready to take the wa- 
ters. To hold our own between Gi- 
braltar and Port Said we shall want 
eight Dreadnoughts and super-Dread- 
noughts for the Mediterranean. But 
take those eight from our home squad- 
rons, and these are reduced to seven- 
teen. Our unassailable superiority 
even in the North Sea and the Chan- 
nel will have gone. We shall be dis- 
tinctly inferior to a single foreign 
Power, and that a Power which mob- 
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ilizes eighteen Army corps at the press- 
ing of a button. If we can ward off 
invasion from these shores we must 
employ our whole effective maritime 
force for that purpose and that purpose 
only. Is that a tolerable situation for 
the Empire that has its territories in 
every continent and its commerce in 
every port? We may avoid instant and 
irretrievable disaster; but even so our 
prestige as a World Power, our ability 
to protect our Imperial interests against 
aggression, will be damaged to an ex- 
tent that may be irreparable. Lord 
Charles Beresford’s seven supplemen- 
tary ships, with a corresponding provi- 
sion of Fleet units, cruisers, docks, and 
stores, would just enable us to main- 
tain our position. They would render 
these islands secure against attack, and 
permit us to keep the seas in the Med- 
iterranean, and to send a_ battleship 
squadron to the China seas if the need 
should arise. 

Lord Charles Beresford’s momentous 
appeal should meet with a national re- 
sponse. Very likely the distinguished 
person to whom the “open letter” is ad- 
dressed will regard it as an inconven- 
ient and unseasonable attempt to de- 
range Mr. Lloyd George’s financial ar- 
rangements for the ensuing year. But 
there are other interests and sentiments 
in the Ministerialist connection besides 
those represented by an opportunist 
Premier and a revolutionary Chancel- 
lor of the exchequer. We are reluctant 
to believe that patriotism and a sense 
of Imperial responsibility have entirely 
deserted the great English Liberal 
Party, even in its present alliance with 
Socialism and disruption. And Liber- 
als who do not share the opinions of 
Mr. Churchill and Mr. Keir Hardie 
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lnust be aware that in any genuine at- 
tempt to ward off the peril which 
threatens our national existence they 
will have the undivided support of the 
Unionist Party. That party at any 
rate, with or without allies on the Gov- 
ernment side, must do its duty. The 
Unionist leaders can find no more in- 
spiring task, and none which will give 
them a higher claim to the gratitude of 
their countrymen, than that of translat- 
ing Lord Charles Beresford’s words into 
prompt and definite action. They 
have not been very active of late, but 
there is a sphere of activity, far re- 
moved from all the tedium and squalor 
of party controversy, which would sat- 
isfy the most ardent spirits among their 
followers. Let them press for that 
great Naval Loan, which will at once 
supply the means of restoring our mar- 
itime predominance and be a guarantee 
that the policy will be carried out, 
whatever Ministry may be in office, to 
its conclusion. A vigorous campaign 
on these lines, undertaken in remorse- 
less, unsparing earnest by the Oppo- 
sition chiefs and fighting men, is re- 
quired to awaken the enthusiasm of the 
country and stimulate it to the mood 
in’ which great sacrifices can be in- 
curred and great efforts made. But 
the enterprise must be begun at once, 
and with something more, to speak 
plainly, than the conviction and energy 
which the Unionist chiefs have dis- 
played of late years in dealing with na- 
tional defence. For this question is 
one of life and death, and there is no 
scope for dilatoriness, no room for 
vacillation and indolent delay, if we are 
to be delivered from a peril such as we 
have not had to encounter for centu- 
ries. 
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(“During the coming winter the nightingale’s song will be heard on the hone.’’ 


—“‘Rvening Paper.”) 

Brown Attic bird, this is indeed a pleasure! 

No more in darkling woods to wait about, 
But all day long to have your liquid measure 

Emerging from a corrugated spout; 
Thrice happy thought! the youngsters whisper, “Daddy, 

Turn on the nightingale’’—and lo! you play, 
Rending the calm that follows “Yip-i-addy 

I-ay-i-ay.”’ 


Ah me, what ecstasies the pagan poets 
Have missed by dying early! What wild treats 
Till now have never been recorded! Oh, it’s 
A shame to think of Coleridge and Keats: 
That he (the last), who loved your swift effacements 
In labyrinthine gloom, could never write 
On what you sounded like through Earl’s Court casements, 
Ope to the night: 


Could never fade away when cares were pricking 
Through parlor windows where the firelight gleams, 
And Jones pretends he likes your guttural clicking 
Far better than the latest comic themes; 
Could never feel that voice (if thus translated) 
On Ruth, amidst the alien corn-sheaves sad, 
Worse than all else would probably have grated— 
It was too bad. 


But we are happier; we can hear it mingle 
With “all the well-known operatic stars;’’ 
Ay, and with all the catchy tunes that jingle 
In music-halls and restaurants and bars. 
What sounds shall smite the air, what vocal mélée, 
When wails for Itylus shall lead the van, 
Fighting (across the way) demands for Kelly, 
Kelly from Man! 


And oh! unhappy bride beloved of Procne— 
You whom a lurid past forbade to frisk, 
Eternally remorseful! now the cockney 
Can buy your wood-notes on a metal disc; 
Whate’er to ancient Greece you do (or did) owe, 
If but the griefs within your bosom pent 
Can utterly outmourn the Merry Widow, 


I am content. 
Punch. Evee. 
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NEWSPAPER PLACARDS. 


Time was—middle-aged people can 
remember it—when English newspa- 
pers were a model and an example to 
the world’s press. The extent and accu- 
racy of the information supplied were 
not more remarkable than the sobriety 
and self-restraint with which it was 
set out. Amongst the most important 
qualificatiens for a chief sub-editor 
was a keen scent for anything repulsive 
or obscene. Then, his duty was to keep 
it out or tone it down: now, in the in- 
terests of business, he must put it in 
and play it up. Happily, the degener- 
ation is not universal. In spite of the 
growing competition in sensationalism, 
the “Times,” “Standard,” and “Morn- 
ing Post” exercise a systematic censor- 
ship over the news pages. If now and 
again something offensive finds its way 
into print the fault is one of over- 
sight, not policy. Happily, decency is 
still good business. That is to say, 
while the other thing pays better, there 
remains a steady demand, not likely to 
fall away, for the sound, normal, self- 
respecting journals. 

Sometimes perhaps, when a popular 
murder or divorce case is on the bills, 
their hearts may fail them. Every 
crowded thoroughfare is blatant with 
the latest thing in horror and lubricity. 
We cannot quite see why this nuisance 
should be tolerated. Grant that every- 
thing (or nearly everything) stated in a 
court of law may be reproduced for 
popular sale, it does not follow that 
the advertisement of it should be per- 
mitted. The display of bills in the 
streets is not an inherent privilege of 
citizenship. Let it be regulated by li- 
cense. The permission should be 
worth a stiff price, and might be sus- 
pended or altogether cancelled in the 
case of offending newspapers. A po- 
lice censorship would be tiresome and 
probably ineffective. Every practical 


purpose would be served if a consta- 
ble were empowered to demand a copy 
of any doubtful bill and forward it to 
Scotland Yard. There would be no 
tyranny, no interference with business, 
no scandalous inquiry, no excuse 
for railing at the public censor- 
ship. The same principles might 
be applied to placards floating on 
the kerbstone as to those pasted 
on walls and hoardings. At once we 
should see a marked improvement in 
the bills, and nobody a penny the worse 
—certainly not the proprietors of the 
reformed newspapers. Editors do not 
take to sensationalism because they 
like it. They are carried along by the 
competition, the pace being set by the 
most enterprising. Some of them in 
their hearts may think wistfully of 
cleaner days. 

So far as the public is concerned, 
half the offence would be removed if 
the placards were supervised by au- 
thority. Nor would the improvement 
stop there. It would spread to the 
news pages. Every paper has to live 
down to its bill, but there would be lit- 
tle use in filling the columns with unde- 
sirable matter unless it could be ad- 
vertised outside. By degrees (who 
knows?) the headlines would be re- 
duced and the distracting crossheads 
might disappear. One shudders to 
think of the sensational sub-editor’s 
daily emotions. On a single page we 
have known him, on his own statement, 
to have been scathed, astonished, be- 
wildered, and shocked besides being 
several times alarmed, startled, and 
amused. The poor man must be a bun- 
dle of emotions. And the worst of it 
is that he does not do his business well. 
Compare the most adventurous of our 
newspapers with the average American 
journal of the same class. You see at 
once that there is skill in the art of 
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“playing up a good story.” The Amer- 
ican headings are less ecstatic, but 
more piquant, because they stimulate 
curiosity, whereas our clumsy British 
practitioner tells the whole story at a 
glance. You need not trouble to read 
it. 

While, as we thankfully confess, 
there are still in London and some of 
the great provincial cities of England a 
few journals which act up to the idea 
that one of their functions is to help in 
educating the nation, or at least appeal 
to the higher sense of their readers, the 
great majority play down to the man in 
the street—as they imagine him. Prob- 
ably the man in the street, if left alone, 
would be glad enough to buy a respect- 
able paper—if he could trust its sporting 
news. But meantime his taste, such 
as he has, is being debased. It is non- 
sense to say that the newspaper to-day 
gives us a picture of life as it is—that 
it is a contemporary document. Nowa- 
days things are printed in English 
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newspapers which once bore a good 
name that would not be tolerated in 
Paris. The French, no doubt, have 
a sufficiently licentious press, but its 
faults are not those of the brutal real- 
ism which in this country seems to be 
taken as a matter of course. Without 
referring to more recent instances 
nearer home, it may be enough to re- 
mark that the reports of the Thaw trial 
published in many English newspapers 
were more detailed and more disgust- 
ing than those published by American 
journals, which do not affect to be par- 
ticularly squeamish. Regretfully it 
must be admitted that during the last 
twenty-five years the general tone of 
the English press has been lowered. It 
is a subject that might well find a place 
on the agenda when next the journal- 
ists meet to discuss their own affairs. 
Meantime we throw out this sugges- 
tion—that the placard be _ brought 
within the cognizance of the law. 
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“From Text to Talk” by Addison 
Ballard, D.D., (Sherman, French & Co.) 
contains forty or more brief and help- 
ful discourses, the aim of which is to 
encourage and strengthen the reader in 
the practice of the Christian life. The 
pervading spirit of the book could not 
be better expressed than in the subject 
of the concluding discourse “Free to 
Go Back, but Liking Better to Go On.” 
The author is not concerned with theo- 
logical or critical niceties so much as 
with practical needs and duties. 


Nearly all the twelve political stories 
in Mr. Brand Whitlock’s “The Gold 


Brick” show that somehow good wins 
now and then, and many of them are 
joyous, pretty little fairy tales such as 
might be told in political nurseries for 


the encouragement of infant politicians. 
Others relate sharp, stern contests in 
which no mercy is shown on either side 
and all are well and skilfully told. 
Last of all, comes the slightest of 
sketches evidently written as an experi- 
ment and very successfully, showing 
that Mr. Whitlock can wake the source 
of sympathetic tears when he chooses. 
The volume is extraordinarily good in 
its line, and as remarkable for the skill 
with which the author manages his 
material as for the volume and variety 
of the materia] itself. |Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 


Arthur Newman’s “Writing on the 
Clouds” (Sherman, French & Co.) takes 
its title from the first of the thirteen re- 
ligious essays or addresses which com- 
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pose the volume. These are informal 
and earnest presentations of the highest 
truths, obviously the expression of a 
full and sincere personal experience 
and conveyed with a simplicity which 
gives them a strong appeal. From the 
same publishers comes a volume of 
“Notions of a Yankee Parson,”—Rev. 
George L. Clark of Wethersfield, Con- 
necticut. Mr. Clark knows better than 
most how to combine lightness of touch 
with seriousness of purpose. The 
dozen religious essays which constitute 
this volume—opening with a somewhat 
caustic criticism of Dr. Eliot’s “The Re- 
ligion of the Future,” and closing with 
a presentation of Optimism as “the 
minister’s business’—are easy and di- 
verting as well as stimulating reading. 


One mistrusts the genuineness of Mr. 
Eugene Manlove Rhodes’s name, but 
his story, “Good Men and True” is as 
genuine a comedy of bloodshed as the 
literature of the rough side of American 
manners can furnish. Its events take 
place in two Southern border towns, in 
which the political game is often played 
with guns and the principles of finance 
are those of Fra Diavolo and Christie 
McCulloch; but the author shows rare 
ability in giving the actors such facil- 
ity of language as has hitherto been 
supposed to be the monopoly of Mr. 
Harry Leon Wilson's creations, and he 
also bestows upon them extraordinary 
ability in the construction and solution 
of enigmas, and thereby he makes a 
pleasing and entirely incredible little 
tale—a welcome creation of the de- 
tective model. Henry Holt & Co. 


Not long ago some observer of fiction 
and the drama complained that the 
father of a family was a personage 
whom none now endeavored to make 
interesting, and whom very few had set 
in the foremost place, and now Mr. 
Charles Clark Munn has supplied the 
deficiency with “The Castle Builders” 
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in which the real hero is the father 
of the girl loved by the hero. It is 
he whose geniality brings together in 
unity persons of widely differing tem- 
peraments; it is he who neutralizes his 
second wife's ill-temper and keeps his 
daughter happy, and who for her sake 
braves public opinion and sends his 
vixen consort away; and it is he with 
whom the reader's mind is occupied 
when the daughter marries the man 
she loves and the father is left alone. 
The plot of the story is woven of finan- 
cial scheming and is more involved 
than those ordinarily constructed by 
Mr. Munn, but it is dominated by good 
genial “Uncle Asa.” Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Company. 


The six papers contained in Mr. Os- 
car Kuhn’s “The Love of Books and 
Reading” are better evidence of the 
growing influence of literature in the 
United States than the success of any 
book, or even of many rather good 
books. No one can publicly write af- 
fectionately of a topie to which his 
world is indifferent, not even if it be 
his mistress’s eyebrow, but let him feel 
himself in an atmosphere of sympathy, 
and he writes freely and unafraid, and 
Mr. Kuhn's is at least the eighth work 
of this kind, this season. He begins 
by historically considering the art of 
reading, telling of the feats of some 
stout readers who devoured books in 
their day. The delicate joys of read- 
ing for writing and for investigation 
follow, and then a serious consideration 
of the power of a book, with many 
striking examples in illustration. The 
great prose writers are then discussed, 
and a chapter on “The Loves of the 
Great Poets,” is followed by “The Ul- 
timate Ideals;” and the “Rewards of 
the Higher Reading” opens a noble . 
prospect to the devotee of reading, who 
hardly deserves it, inasmuch as, after 
all, he has only acted to please himself. 
If only those who read they know not 
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what and they know not why, could be 
persuaded to study such manuals! 
Henry Holt & Co. 


It is hardly possible that any work 
of fiction or any piece of argument 
should arise to undo the work accom- 
plished by the well-meant “Looking 
Backward” which opened the way in 
the United States for novels glorifying 
real European revolutionists and Uto- 
pian spinners of impossibilities; but 
something may be accomplished by 
Mr. W. T. Walsh’s “The Mirage 
of the Many.” Its date is 1953, 
the year following that in which 
one Furst is’ elected’ § the first 
Socialist President, and a new Con- 
stitution is adopted. Immediate 
disorder follows, the scenes of the 
Jacquerie, of the French Revolution, 
and of the Paris commune being re- 
enacted and surpassed in the cities, and 
the agricultural districts being blighted 
in a single season by the indifference 
of the farmers to results for the bene- 
fit of they know not whom,—and so 
comes the end. The tale is reasonable, 
and well-told and will please those 
weary of tales in which the human 
race is stripped of all its human faults 
and shown as disporting itself on «a 
new earth created to order. Hardly, 
however, will it disturb the socialist. 
be he of the reddest red or of the soft- 
est pink, for it appeals to common 
sense, which is scarce, and will not in- 
flict the smallest scratch upon the im- 
pervious armor of sentimentalism worn 
by the greater number of amateur so- 
cialists and other incessant and un- 
thinking talkers. It will, however, pro- 
vide the amateur individualists with 
somewhat to say when attacked and 
thus it will do good service, and those 
who care nothing for principle but de- 
sire to have their nerves titillated will 
find it agreeable. Henry Holt & Co. 


That American readers do not un- 
derstand their Bohemian fellow citizens 


is not altogether their fault, inasmuch 
as Mr. Will S. Monroe’s “Bohemia and 
the Czechs” is the first work of its spe- 
cies in English, as far as Mr. Monroe 
knows, and as he has been working on 
Bohemian subjects for nearly twenty 
years, and has translated important Bo- 
hemian books, he may be presumed to 
be well-informed on the topic. The 
first six chapters, being geographical 
and historical, bring the country’s 
story down to the accession of Francis 
Joseph, and the seventh supplies some 
necessary details regarding the later 
years of the period. Then the reader 
learns something of the elements of 
the Bohemian race, and something of 
the other constituents of the popula- 
tion, and of the interaction of influ- 
ences which have persisted for centu- 
ries. The Sokol movement, of which 
Americans living in cities abounding in 
Bohemians can scarcely escape knowing 
something, religion, education, lan- 
guage, literature, painting, sculpture 
and music have a chapter apiece, and 
then come two which should have espe- 
cial welcome from the American citizen, 
showing him the abilities and achieve- 
ments of the Bohemian in agriculture, 
industry and commerce. Three chap- 
ters on Prague and its important his- 
torical and modern buildings; another 
including Carlsbad and Marienbad; an- 
other devoted to “Other Bohemian 
Towns” and a final chapter on “Mo- 
ravia and Silesia” with appendixes giv- 
ing a bibliegraphy and suggestions for 
travellers complete the book. Mr. 
Monroe has chosen to use Bohemian 
spelling rather than German for many 
of the place names, and the prevalent 
ignorance of the country puts this 
measure on a very different footing 
from the substitution of genuine Ital- 
ian names for English substitutes long 
current in English and American liter- 
ature. The greatest value of the work 
is to increase the solidarity of the 
American people, and the knowledge of 
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the correct Bohemian forms will be a 
genuine link between Americans and a 
valuable group of foreign-born Ameri- 
ean citizens. This volume is one of 
the very best in the “Travel Lovers’ Se- 
ries” to which it belongs. L. C. Page 
& Co. 


In choosing his subject, the modern 
English novelist has the scrupulosity 
of the sapper, but in his treatment of 
the intimate mysteries of psychology he 
sets an excellent example to those who 
found fiction upon science, and the 
“Mad Shepherds” of Mr. L. P. Jacks is 
a good specimen of skill in so present- 
ing the extraordinary that the reader 
cannot decide whether to accept the 
tale as pure imagination, or as based 
on scientific hypothesis, or as simple 
observation of uncommon cases. The 
“Shepherds” are two, and the stories 
are eight in number, with one of the 
shepherds, Bob Dellanow, appearing in 
all of them. Bob belongs to the choice 
group in which Wordsworth found the 
lady of Nature's own, the group which 
ean forget self in mentally or even phys- 
ically contemplating the infinite, in 
thinking upon space, or in gazing at the 
stars. Mr. Jacks fills in the details of 
this portrait until it lives in the mem- 
ory, and his picture of the other shep- 
herd has almost equal vitality. An 
extraordinary woman who leaves her 
impress on a whole countryside, a study 
of an ancient churchyard and its 
ghastly possibilities, are written with 
wonderful vividness and the reader is 
left to wonder whether he has all his 
life been blind to his own world or 
whether Mr. Jacks has admitted him 
to another. The book is to be classed 
with “The Grey World,” “Rest and Un- 
rest,” “The Old Country,” and “The 
Education of Uncle Paul,” and with 
Mr. Kipling’s “They,” “The Brashwood 
Roy,” and “Wireless.” Whether all of 
these are to be attributed to early 
reading of Mrs. Oliphant’s “Stories of 
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the Seen and the Unseen,” or to “Peter 
Ibbetsen” or are unprompted sporadic 
indications of a widening of conscious 
perception, who can say? They are 
certainly the freshest things in fiction, 
and a blessed indication that the af- 
fected esthetic school is dead and that 
the already corrupt erotic may soon be- 
come conscious that it also is dead. 
“Mad Shepherds” is a book wholesome 
for the spirit. Henry Holt & Co. 


In relating the history of a New Eng- 
land family it is usually safe to give it 
at least one woman of adamant, on 
whose temper all her kindred, strive to 
escape it as they may, will be broken 
soouer or later; it is almost as safe to 
give it a beautiful, affectionate creature 
with twice the influence of the tyrant, 
and except in a very few cases it is 


safe to show that the two, from 
the cradle to the grave, are per- 
nicious ferces in the lives of their 
male kindred. Knowing this, Miss 


Mary E. Waller has made the guiding 
genius of her “Flamsted Quarries” a 
woman for whom Puritan and Cavalier 
would have had but one epithet and 
that severely uncomplimentary. This 
personage, having almost literally by 
main force married a man twelve years 
her junior, chiefly for the sake of sep- 
arating him from her brother’s wife 
whom he loves, persuades herself that 
he is a sinner and her implacable ha- 
tred pursues the woman and the 
woman’s son even when she lies upon 
her death bed. Neither of her victims 
is wise, and between’ temptations 
thrown in his way by his aunt, and 
the over-indulgence of his mother, the 
boy comes to manhood with but one 
motive, the acquisition of wealth and 
power. Sorrier hero never appeared in 
fiction, but the lightning stroke of dis- 
aster which at last fells him reveals 
the real world and his real self to him, 
and his redemption is brought about by 
his frank acceptance and fulfilment of 
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the legal punishment which his friends 
urge him to evade. The difference be- 
tween the story and earlier tales in 
which the chief character earns and 
fulfils a State prison sentence is the 
author’s conquest of the temptation te 
give him either a halo or a civic crown; 
love and friendship and the opportunity 
to bring forth fruit meet for repent- 
ance he has, but the other rewards go 
elsewhere, the halo to an heroic priest 
who is the beneficent influence of the 
tale and whose own romance would 
serve some writers as materia] for a 
long story. The heroine, an entirely 
naughty little orphan with the redeem- 
ing endowment of brains, is original in 
some details, but the distinguishing 
quality of the tale is the author’s char- 
acteristic refusal to raise her hero too 
high for sinful man beneath the sky. 
The closing chapter is an idyl of char- 
ity and craftsmanship. Little, Brown 
& Co. 


From the almost blasphemous en- 
thusiasm of the late James Redpath’s 
eulogy of John Brown to the reasonable 
gravity of Mr. Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard’s “John Brown, a Biography Fifty 
Years After’ the interval is as great 
in matter and manner as in time, al- 
though Mr. Villard is neither an ad- 
verse judge nor an apologist. Heisa 
careful student whose opportunities 
for acquiring perfect command of his 
subject have been limited only by the 
knowledge of Brown’s family, associ- 
ates, friends, acquaintances, and even 
enemies. To the use of this material 
he brings a mind trained by family ex- 
ample, by precept, and by practice to 
weigh evidence, and to present it ju- 
diciously, and to these qualifications he 
adds a style so good that many will 
remain unconscious of its quality until 
the finished volume is closed. The 


first noteworthy object in the great 
ectavo is its photogravure reproduc- 
tion of the Athenzeum portrait, a pic- 
ture modified in accordance with the 
wishes of the Brown family. Probably 
a better idea of Brown’s actual aspect 
may be gathered from comparing the 
other two photogravures, one of which 
is libellously ferocious, the other an 
excellent representation of a truthful 
man with high thoughts and strong 
courage. The three opening chapters, 
“The Moulding of the Man.” “His 
Greatest or Principal Object” and “In 
the Wake of the War Cloud,” are pro- 
foundly interesting, for they relate to 
the misfortunes which effected the 
transformation of his youthful cour- 
age into dogged resolution, unconquer- 
able by disaster. His whole story in 
Kansas, the Pottawatomie murders ex- 
cepted, shows him as of the best fibre 
found in the nineteenth century men 
who faced the American wilderness 
with the addition of the qualities mak- 
ing the leader, and the closing adven- 
ture, although one may not be able, 
even to-day to approve it, remembering 
what slaughter, and what destruction 
of civilization would inevitably have 
followed his success, sets him in the 
place of a hero. Mr. Villard’s account 
of the actual raid is vivid, although 
minute in detail, and his story of the 
interval between his conviction and the 
dramatic final scene is not to be forgot- 
ten. The words are few, but each 
phrase has weight, and the careful 
definition of Brown’s heroism is ad- 
mirable. A great body of notes: a 
group of valuable documents, personal 
and historical; a chronology of Brown's 
movements from August 1855, to De- 
cember, 1855, a bibliography. well sub- 
divided, and a good index, occupy the 
closing pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. 








